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after OCTOBER 28 1962, the world no longer teetered on the of war. But 

't-'iSSi .0 answer a cluster of "**£* 

How could Soviet withdrawal of the „oc ea. ,o , . S , les from Coba be vC j 
Si™ that Castro would not permit UN FT 1.T -■ !5? .. 

Khrushche. accept President Kennedy’s demand that IL-28 ; ” 

the missiles be removed? Would Kennedy make an explicit, official P™ m,se n0 
to in3 Cuba, as Khrushche, insisted Could the super^wers 
men! a, the United Nations, codifying the commitments the, had made at Ore 

^■^e^oOTrnenMnthis chapter relate chiefly the roles ^ 

Robert Kennedy. Much of the intense correspondence between J 
Khrushchev is included, as are records of clandestine meetings behveenl^ lobert 

Kennedy and Dobrynin, used by their leaders as 'ntermedr^d gthee 
weeks. Instructions sent by JFK to United Nations negotiators in New Yor 
also included, as are some records of ExComm meetings. f thg 

These documents demonstrate an emerging am iva en Q nt k eone hand 

Kennedys toward the Cuban issue and the cold war ,n general. On the one hand 
the pre-crisis notion that the United States must work or the 
tro had not been completely discarded, as indicated dry the i Kennedys r ductoce 
to offer the Russians an explicit promise not to invade Cuba. On the other han , 
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after the missile crisis there were signs that John and Robert Kennedy were 
deeply troubled by how close they had come to war in October 1962. Hence they 
were ready to embrace a more conciliatory approach to cold war issues. 







1. Telegram from Ambassador Dobrynin to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry 

After the missile crisis, Robert Kennedy and the Sovi et ambassador in 
Washington continued the clandestine dialogue they had developed. Here 
Bobby Kennedy insists that the part of the settlement relating to the removal 
of the Jupiter missiles from Turkey be kept secret. 

October 30, 1962. 

Today Robert Kennedy invited me to meet with him. He said that he would 
like to talk about N. S. Khrushchev’s letter to the President yesterday. 

The President, Robert Kennedy said, confirms the understanding w,th N S. 
Khrushchev on the elimination of the American missile b^esin Turkey. Corre- 
sponding measures will be taken towards fulfilling this un ers an mg u 1 
period of time indicated earlier, in confidential observance of NATO guidelines, 
but of course without any mention that this is connected to the Cuban events 
We, however, said Robert Kennedy, are not prepared to fomulate such ^a 
understanding in the form of letters, even the most confidential letters, between 
the President and the head of the Soviet government when it concerns such 
highly delicate issue. Speaking in all candor, I myself, for example, do not wan 
to risk getting involved in the transmission of this sort of letter since who knows 
where and when such letters can surface or be somehow published-not now, 
but in the future— and any changes in the course of events are possible The ap- 
pearance of such a document could cause irreparable harm to my po ^1 ica ca 
reer in the future. This is why we request that you take this letter back. 

It is possible, Robert Kennedy continued that you do not believe us an 
through letters you want to put the understanding in writing. e issue o o 

, 'Dobrynin had provided Robert Kennedy on October 29 with a -ssage from ^roshchev to 
JFK that sought to formalize the secret component of the settlement to the missile crisis, namely 

re moval of the Jupiters from Turkey. n . on this occasion 

! Bobby Kennedy did return Khrushchev’s October 29 message to Dobiyn n on ^ occasion, 
nia king clear that the Kennedy administration would not acknowledge the wjthdrawal of the Jupit 
as a formal part of the settlement. 
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missile bases in Cuba has unfortunately introduced a real element of uncertainty 
and suspicion even into confidential channels of contact. We will however live 
up to our promise, even if it is given in this oral form. As you know, it was in pre- 
cisely the same oral form that the President made his promise to N. S. 
Khrushchev regarding the removal of a certain number of American soldiers 
from Thailand. 3 That promise was kept. So too will this promise be kept. 

As a guarantee, Robert Kennedy added, I can only give you my word. More- 
over I can tell you that two other people besides the President know about the 
existing understanding: they are [Secretary of State Dean] Rusk and [adviser on 
Soviet affairs Llewellyn] Thompson. If you do not believe me, discuss it with 
them, and they will tell you the same thing. But it is better not to transfer this un- 
derstanding into a formal, albeit confidential, exchange of letters (as can be 
noted, the greatest suspicion in the two Kennedy brothers was elicited by the part 
of Khrushchev’s letter which speaks directly of a link between the Cuban events 
and the bases in Turkey). We hope that N. S. Khrushchev will understand us cor- 
rectly. In regard to this Robert Kennedy insistently asked to take the letter back 
without delay. 

I told Robert Kennedy that everything said above I would report to N. S. 
Khrushchev, emphasizing in doing so that even the President and he, Robert 
Kennedy, could be sure of the fact that the Soviet government is regarding the 
understanding that has been reached as strictly secret and not for publication. At 
the same time, in order to confirm Robert Kennedy’s statement about the un- 
derstanding, I asked him again about whether the President really confirms the 
understanding with N. S. Khrushchev on the elimination of American missile 
bases in Turkey. Robert Kennedy said once again that he confirmed it, and again 
that he hoped that their motivations would be properly understood in Moscow. 
Taking what they explained into account, I believed it conditionally possible - 
before receiving any instructions from Moscow— to take this letter [back], since 
a categorical refusal to do so would, in my opinion, only weaken Robert Ken- 
nedy’s firm statements on the understanding that has been reached. Moreover, 
leaving the letter with him, after he had clearly expressed the Presidents desire 
not to exchange letters, could scarcely be in the interests of doing business [in 

the future]. , . . . . 

In conclusion Robert Kennedy said that, in his opinion, the events con- 
nected with the Cuban issue have been developing quite favorably, and that he 
hoped that everything would eventually be settled. He added that, on the Tur - 
ish issue and other highly confidential issues he was prepared to maintain a di- 
rect contact with me as earlier, emphasizing in doing so that the point was the 
possible oral considerations of the President and the head of the Soviet govern- 
ment N. S. Khrushchev on the exchange of letters on such delicate issues asw- 
sile bases in Turkey, or issues which need to be handled more by the Ma e 
Department than by him personally, taking into account the delicacy of his s 
nation as the President’s brother and as Attorney General of the United S 

’Following a request from Khrushchev transmitted by KGB official < 3 , e ?^ 1 B jSched°loTha'- 
Kennedy in June 1962, JFK agreed to remove the American troops that had been dispatc 
land in Mav 1962 in response to an assault by Communist forces in Laos. 
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do not want, Robert Kennedy added, to claim for myself the function of the State 5- 

Department, but my “solitary diplomacy” may be needed several more times, s 

and we will [be] meeting with each other periodically. .j. 

I answered to Robert Kennedy that I was prepared to maintain contact with 
him on highly important issues in the future, passing over the heads, as he him- 
self suggested, of all intermediaries. Robert Kennedy confirmed this. From what 
Robert Kennedy said it was clear that the President is trying now to avoid ex- 
changing any documents on issues of a highly delicate nature like Turkey which 
could leave a trace anywhere, but that he favors the continuation of a confiden- 
tial exchange of opinions between the heads of the two governments. 

We believe it expedient to visit Robert Kennedy once again and to issue a 
statement, in referring to our mission, that the Soviet government and N. S. 

Khrushchev personally are prepared to take into account the President s desire 
for maintaining the secrecy of the oral understanding on the removal of the 
American missile bases from Turkey. It is also expedient to tell of our willingness, 
if the President is also prepared for this, to continue the confidential exchange 
of opinions between the heads of the governments on many important unre- 
solved issues, on whose resolution the lessing of international tension, and of the 
tension between our two countries in particular, is to a very great degree depen- 
dent. 



2. Telegram from Soviet Official Georgy Zhukov 
to Moscow 

Using a different pair of intermediaries , JFK tells Khrushchev that he must 
receive evidence that the missiles are being withdrawn from Cuba, but also 
optimistically predicts that the removal of these nuclear weapons will usher 
in a harmonious phase in Soviet-American relations. 

November 1, 1962. 

I am reporting about a meeting with [White House Press Secretary Pierre] 
Salinger on 31 October. 

1. Salinger requested that I pass on to N. S. Khrushchev that Kennedy is 
thankful to him for the decision which he made to dismantle and remove the 
missiles, and expresses his confidence that the agreement which was reached, 
built on mutual trust, will open the way to the resolution of other ripe problems. 
"The President does not want to portray the matter as if we won a victory over 
the USSR,” said Salinger. His version for the press is exactly reflected in [New 
York Time’s correspondent James] Reston’s article of 29 October. Kennedy de- 
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dared to the members of the government that it makes no sense to try to use the 
situation that developed to Khrushchevs detriment. In this spirit, Rusk con- 
ducted talks with 50 of the most prominent and trusted observers in the USA and 
allied countries. 

2. Kennedy, in Salinger’s words, is now extremely preoccupied with some- 
how disarming his adversaries, who are asserting that he has once again fallen 
into a trap. . . We must, he said, no matter what, publish evidence that the mis- 
siles have been dismantled and taken away. Let it be representatives of the UN 
or of the Red Cross, let it be observation photos taken from the air, it is all the 
same to us. In this regard we are not demanding access to the missiles them- 
selves, they really are secret. We must publish evidence that they are no longer 
on the launching pads and that they have been taken away. 

3. Kennedy, in Salinger’s words, as in the past is under strong pressure from 
the “right-wingers,” who are condemning him for the fact that he, for the first 
time in the history of the Western hemisphere has given a guarantee for the per- 
manent preservation of a “Communist preserve” by the shores of the USA. In 
order to deflect these attacks, Kennedy must receive evidence to the effect that 
Castro has no “offensive” weapons. 

4. Kennedy, as Salinger asserts, believes that achieving a resolution to the 
Cuban crisis "will open a completely new epoch in Soviet-American relations,” 
when mutual trust will become the “basis of everything.” One of the first issues 
to be resolved can and must be the issue of a [nuclear] test ban. 

5. Regarding a meeting between Kennedy and Khrushchev, before the 
Cuban crisis a majority of members of the government spoke out against such a 
contact, although it had been publicly stated that Kennedy will meet with 
Khrushchev if he comes to the General Assembly. Kennedy himself had doubted 
that this meeting will bring any sort of positive results. 

"Now— said Salinger— the situation has changed. The Cuban crisis showed 
that the issues on which the improvement of Soviet-American relations depends 
must be resolved urgently. Therefore, it will be necessary to review the position 
in relation to a meeting in light of the results of the settlement of the crisis. We 
were too close to war for it to be possible to forget about this and to allow our- 
selves to delay even longer in reaching a resolution to the problems which have 
become urgent. However, the President still does not have a prepared decision 
about the expediency of a meeting and about the issues which should be con- 
sidered. We still have to think about that. ... , 

7. Salinger stressed that even with all the "shortcomings” of Kennedy and 
Khrushchev’s Vienna meeting, 1 it had given a positive result, at least insofar as 
on the basis of the agreement that had been achieved there the Laos problem 
had been settled, 2 which prompted confidence that it is possible to develop our 
relations on the basis of trust. For precisely this reason Kennedy had withdrawn 
the forces from Thailand. 3 



•In June 1961. 

2 See Chapter 4, Document 6, footnote 3. 
J See Document 1, footnote 3. 






3. Telegram from Ambassador Dobrynin to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry 

In another tete-a-tete between Robert Kennedy and Dobrynin on the 
withdrawal of Russian missiles from Cuba, the crucial issue of verification 

is explored. 

November 1, 1962. 

[ Dobrynin] expressed the hope, in accordance with the letter ^sent by 
N S Khrushchev ' that the USA would renounce the quarantine without wa 
ing^or^thTintooduction of a supplementary procedure for mspectmg sh.ps, and 

and that the corresponding missile weaponry is being re ^° ved ; f ions 

We and the USA government have essentially two possible _ courses ^ of actions 

in this matter: first, to cart)- out reconnaissance flights over Cu . Russian$) 

may^shoot ^wn^nA^efica^n plane, and jthus ^pr^si^eAiew^nd unde- 

w\\h th^Ts\ 0 prSr q uLTte ^ 0b T^ s S whole affSr "slnS 

that he was not yet prepared to talk about the details of this whole affa.r, s nce 

the President did not yet have any information on the results of U Thants 

^Robert Kennedy emphasized that the point was 
information on this account, but rather the question 

affair to the public opinion of the USA in connection with the earlier statements 

'A reference to a message sent by Khrushchev to JFK on October 30 October 

’U Thant had traveled to Havana for talks with Castro and °' le ' ~T es f rom Cuba. Castro re- 
30 he presented various plans for verificahon of the removal of the missiles 
ieeted them all. U Thant returned to New York on October 31. 



“The Cuban crisis undermined this development of relations, but 
hrushchev’s wise decision may put the development of Soviet-Amer.can re a- 
ons onto a basis of mutual trust” said Salinger 
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offered by the President. 3 It was felt that he had been somewhat worried by how 
Fidel Castro might hinder the carrying out of the agreement that had been 
reached. 



4. Telegram from the State Department to the U.S. 
Mission at the United Nations 

In his instructions to American officials at the UN, JFK himself stresses the 

importance of verification of the missile withdrawal. He was concerned about 

Soviet subterfuge and the concealment of missiles that might go undetected 

by photographic intelligence. 

Washington, November 1, 1962. 

Eyes only from Undersecretary Ball. President believes it essential that in 
conversation with Mikoyan (and Kuznetsov as appropriate) following points be 
made with utmost emphasis: 

1. Kennedy-Khrushchev understanding based on assumption that Sovs 
would and could deliver on Khrushchev commitment to remove all offensive 
weapons systems in Cuba and through UN verification satisfy U.S. and other 
OAS countries. This in fact done and does not recur. 

2. Although four days have now passed since understanding reached that U 
Thant has made best efforts, 1 all we have so far is verbal assurances by Sov reps 
in NY and Cuba to US and UN without element of verification which in view 
history of this affair US regards as essential. 

3. US has acted expeditiously and in good faith, promptly accepting Soviet 
proposal that ICRC act as UN agent for inspection incoming vessels. (US be- 
lieves we should promptly move to put this in effect with or without Cuban 
agreement. Further instructions on this will come later today.) US also promptly 
responded SYG [U Thant] request suspend quarantine and recon flights 2 during 
period his Havana visit. Also as Sovs aware USG has close watch to prevent anti- 
Castro Cubans from any action which would upset execution of agreement, e.g. 
arrest of group with boat in Florida yesterday. 

4. On question verification USG has expressed willingness accept wide 

J A reference perhaps to JFK's October 27 letter to Khrushchev or to a public statement the pres- 
ident released at the end of the crisis on Octobef 28. Alternatively it may be a reference to Kennedy’s 
September 4 and 13 public statements. 

*A reference to U Thant’s unproductive talks with Castro in Havana. See Document 3, footnote 

2 . 

2 A reference to U.S. reconnaissance flights over Cuba. 
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J Rusk’s name was placed at the end of this message. 
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range of possible UN arrangements but there does not yet appear likelihood even 
any one of these can be implemented. 

5. President's responsibility for US security demands that in absence UN ver- 
ification, US undertake whatever steps it can to provide verification. Subordinate 
to this overriding consideration but nevertheless important is assurance to US 
and LA publics. 

6. Thus, although much less satisfactory than UN verification on the ground 
and from the air with cooperation Sovs and Cuba, US must in elemental inter- 
ests of safety continue aerial surveillance. This surveillance is being carried out 
in as unprovocative a manner and on as limited a scale as possible by unarmed 
aircraft. While US accepts that some conventional anti-aircraft guns may be 
under Cuban control, it cannot accept that sophisticated weapons and control 
systems, including SAM’s, do not require participation of Sov technicians and 
thus are not or could not be made subject to Soviet control. If US reconnais- 
sance aircraft fired on or destroyed, serious question appropriate means protect 
US aircraft will arise. We might thus face a cycle of action and reaction which 
would put us back where we were last week. Thus of utmost importance Sovs im- 
mediately take measures to assure reconnaissance aircraft not fired on. 

7. Second sentence of President’s letter to Chairman Khrushchev of October 
27 is clear in covering “all weapons systems in Cuba capable of offensive use.” 
This covers not only systems under Soviet control but also those allegedly under 
Cuban control. The President considers Khrushchev’s reply of October 28 as 
clear acceptance that all of these arms are to be dismantled, crated and returned 
to Sov Union (or destroyed). You should seek to elicit a clear confirmation that 
the IL28's are included and are being dismantled for removal from Cuba. 

8. In addition, you should point out that if Sov missiles and bombers are 
being removed, there seems no need for Soviets to leave in Cuba equipment and 
military technicians brought to Cuba primarily to protect the offensive weapons. 
(Note that SAM’s use missile fuel which proscribed under quarantine regula- 
tions.) President’s undertaking against invasion is adequate assurance that these 
weapons are not needed. 

9. The President particularly desires that there should be no discussion of 
wider issue from our side until the offensive weapons in Cuba are clearly on their 
way home. You must therefore avoid any exploration of tempting fields like 
Berlin and disarmament, making it plain that while we look forward to such dis- 
cussion later, we cannot get anywhere on anything else until we have success- 
fully put in operation the Kennedy-Khrushchev agreement on this present 
matter. 3 
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5. Message from President Kennedy to 
Chairman Khrushchev 



Kennedy responds to a lengthy , wide-ranging message from Khrushchev of 

October 30. 

Washington, November 3, 1962. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I wish to thank you for your letter of October 30. 1 1 am 
commenting now only on a problem raised in your letter which relates to the 

Cuban affair. . _ , - i . 

With respect to the quarantine on shipments to Cuba, 1 am hopetul that 
arrangements can be worked out quickly by the United Nations which would 
permit its removal. We were happy to agree to your suggestion that the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross undertake responsibility for inspection. You 
are, of course, aware that Premier Castro has announced his opposition to mea- 
sures of verification on the territory of Cuba. If he maintains this position this 
would raise very serious problems. So far as incoming shipments are concerned, 
I understand that efforts are being made to have the International Red Cross 
carry out the necessary measures at sea and I hope that these will be successful. 
In the meantime, perhaps the existence of the quarantine can be of assistance to 
Mr. Mikoyan in his negotiations with Premier Castro. 2 1 should also like to point 
out that in an effort to facilitate matters, I instructed our [UN] delegation in New 
York to inform your representative there, Mr. Kuznetsov, that for the next few 
days any Soviet ships in the quarantine area would be passed without inspection 
and only the hailing procedure which was carried out in the case of your vessel, 
the Bucharest, would be applied. 3 

I am hopeful we can dispose of this pressing matter quickly so that we can go 
on in a better atmosphere to the broader questions. We both must make our best 
efforts to this end. 



•Not included in this chapter. . „ XT , •> r rtr with 

2 Close Khrushchev aide Anastas Mikoyan arrived in Havana on November 2 for talks 

CaSt >The Bucharest was the Soviet tanker that on October 25 had been hailed and then permitted 
to cross the quarantine line. 
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6. Telegram from the State Department to the U.S. 
Mission at the United Nations 

JFK seeks to stiffen the resolve of Adlai Stevenson and John McC/oy, his 
senior officials involved in UN negotiations with the Russians aimed at tying 
up the loose ends of the missile crisis settlement He tells them there must be 
verified removal of all offensive Soviet weapons from Cuba. 

Washington, November 3, 1962. 

Eyes only for Stevenson and McCloy. Following is text of an instruction from 
the President to all concerned with present negotiations in Cuba: 

“It is time for a review of our basic position in these negotiations and for a 
clear restatement of our policy and purpose. 

We have good evidence that the Russians are dismantling the missile bases. 
We have no decisive evidence of what they will do with this equipment. The as- 
sembly of IL-28’s continues. There is some evidence of an intent to establish a 
submarine-tending facility. The future of the SAM sites is unclear. We have no 
satisfactory assurances on verification. Our aerial surveillance still proceeds with- 
out guarantee of safety. 

This crisis is likely to move in one of two major directions in the next few 
weeks. On the one hand, we may be able to make arrangements which will in 
fact ensure the verified removal of all Soviet offensive weapons systems from 
Cuba and establish reliable safeguards against their reintroduction. This is the 
object of our policy and it is precisely stated in my letter to Khrushchev of Oc- 
tober 27: 2 Tou would agree to remove these weapons systems (previously defined 
as “all weapons systems in Cuba capable of offensive use ) from Cuba under ap- 
propriate United Nations observation and supervision; and undertake, with suit- 
able safeguards, to halt the further introduction of such weapons systems into 
Cuba/ Chairman Khrushchev’s message of 28 October 3 contained an explicit 
undertaking to dismantle, crate and return to the Soviet Union The weapons 
which you describe as “offensive” ’ under UN verification. It is the position of the 
United States Government that this is a clear acceptance of my proposal of Oc- 
tober 27. 

This requirement means removal of all offensive missiles and supporting 
equipment, and of all bombers and their equipment. These items and associated 
equipment are generally described in my statement of September 13 and in my 
address of October 22; they are clearly defined in my Proclamation of October 

'U.S. photo reconnaissance on November 1 had revealed that Soviet medium-range missile sites 
had been bulldozed and the missiles removed. In addition, construction of intermediate-range mis- 
sile sites had been halted. 

2 See Chapter 4, Document 29. 

J See Chapter 4, Document 33. 
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23. 4 All Americans should stick firmly to this position. We should add that a sub- 
marine base is equally unacceptable 

In blunt summary, we want no offensive weapons and no Soviet military base 
in Cuba, and that is how we understand the agreements of October 27 and 28. 

If in fact the Soviet Government executes this kind of removal with the as- 
sociated and necessary inspection, supervision, and safeguards against reintro- 
duction, then we in turn will hold with equal clarity to the undertaking given in 
my letter of October 27, as follows: 4 (a) to remove promptly the quarantine mea- 
sures now in effect and (b) to give assurances against an invasion of Cuba. We 
also have an obligation to work with other Western Hemisphere countries to get 
them to take a similar position. The exact terms and meaning of this undertak- 
ing require further work, but its broad implication is clear: in the absence of 
other provocation or justification, we will give an undertaking not to invade 
Cuba if we are properly assured that Cuba ceases to be a Soviet military base and 
ceases to harbor weapons. This commitment in no way derogates from our 
Hemispheric obligations to deal with aggressive or subversive activities by the 
present regime in Cuba. 

There is another major course which events may take. It is one with which 
all who have negotiated with the Soviet Government in the past are familiar. It 
is a course in which bargains are fudged, secrecy prevents verification, agree- 
ments are reinterpreted, and by one means or another the Soviet Government 
seeks to sustain and advance the very policy which it has apparently undertaken 

to give up. . 

There is much evidence to support the conclusion that this is what is now be- 
ginning. • J C rp 

This second line of Soviet conduct is unacceptable to the United States. To 
prevent it we must make it very clear, at every stage, by both word and act, that 
the United States Government will not accept a mere gentlemens agreement re- 
lating only to visible missiles on identified launch pads. We must have adequate 
arrangements for verification and inspection to be sure both that offensive 
weapons are removed and that no more are introduced. Without them, both sur- 
veillance and the quarantine must be continued and both may need to be ex- 
tended. (This condition does not exclude temporary relaxation of either 
quarantine or surveillance in return for useful steps toward fully effective 
arrangements. Such a relaxation is foreseen in connection with our plans for 
ICRC inspection of certain inbound cargoes.) All the offensive weapons systems 
including anything related to a submarine base, must be removed, or we shall 
have to consider further action of our own to remove them. 

Finally, and most generally, the undertaking of the United States against in- 
vasion cannot take effect in any atmosphere of ambiguity or uncertainty such 
that the American Government or the American people would lack proper as- 
surance against the existence in Cuba now, or at any future time, of any Soviet 
military base or offensive weapons. The Soviet Government must recognize t a 

MFK’s October 23 Proclamation formally established the blockade. For JFK’s September 13 
statement and October 22 address, see Chapter 3, Document 12, and Chapter 4, Document , 
respectively. 
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pupnt , of t he last three weeks have made it impossible for opinion in this 
situation policy should be taken as binding guidance by 
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tion of Soviet security by reliable and nontechnical non-Americans, 
should insist on this or an equally effective verification. 



7. Memorandum from Attorney General Kennedy to 
President Kennedy 

On November 2 Stevenson provided the Russians with 

Kennedy administration regarded as those offensive 

had to be removed. This list mentioned not only ^^cc-io-su^ e 

also such equipment as IW8 bombers and Komar torpedo boats. It showed 

that JFK and his advisers had decided to seek the removal of as much 

Russian military equipment from Cube ,as possible In ^owmg two 

documents Bobby Kennedy discusses this issue with Dobrynin, and 

Khrushchev takes" umbrage at the American list in correspondence with JFK. 

'This statement was probably aimed a, Stevenson, thought by John and Robert Kennedy to be 

pg'jUg was placer) atthe'enif of thh telegram, but it was drafted by McGeorge Bundy and 
approved by U. Alexis Johnson. 
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Washington, November 5, 1962. 

Dobrynin asked earlier this morning if I could see him and I made arrange- 
ments to have him come to the office at 12 o’clock Noon. 

He delivered another letter from Mr. Khrushchev. 1 1 read it and found that it 
concerned our list of offensive weapons that Stevenson had submitted 

I explained to Dobrynin that from the first it had been made clear by the So- 
viet Union that they would get rid of any weapons which we considered offen- 
sive and certainly it was very clear that the bombers, the IL-28*. had to go.’ 
Dobrynin replied that he was not familiar with that position and also did not 
know what was on the list that Khrushchev mentioned in his letter I told him I 
would get a copy of it; that it was basically the same list of weapons that had been 
listed in the President’s Quarantine Proclamation.' 1 He replied he would obtain 

a copy from Kuznetsov. , . 

During the middle of the conversation the President called and said that he 
had just received some preliminary information which indicated that several of 
our planes over Cuba had been fired upon. In ending my conversation with Do- 
brynin, therefore, 1 stressed the fact that any arrangements that were made were 
dependent upon there not being any incidents in the air above Cuba. 



8. Message from Chairman Khrushchev to 
President Kennedy 

Moscow, undated. 1 

Dear Mr. President, I have just received information from Mr. V. 
Kuznetsov, our representative at the negotiations in New York for liquidation o 
the tense situation around Cuba, that Mr. Stevenson handed him a list of 
weapons which your side calls offensive. 2 1 have studied the list and, I must con- 
fess the approach of the American side to this matter has seriously worried me. 
In such a move, I will say frankly, I see a wish to complicate the ^uation be- 
cause it is impossible indeed to place into the category of offensive weapon 
such types of weapons which have always been referred to as defensive w p 
even by a man uneducated militarily-by a common soldier, not to say ot 
officer. 



ionNoveTbe^Stevenson dispatched to Milcoyan a letter listing those weapons considered of- 
fensive by the Kennedy administration. , , I PK in the 

’This represented a shift to some degree from the position on the 1L-Z8s taken y J 
ExComm meeting on October 28. See Chapter 4, Document 34. 

4 Issued on October 23. 

•Received by the Kennedy administration on November >. 

2 See Document 7, footnote 2. 
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It is hard for us to understand what aim is being pursued by the introduction 
of that list, by setting forth such a demand— in any case it must be some other 
aim, but not a desire for a speediest clearing of the atmosphere. And it is being 
done at a moment when we have already agreed with you on the main questions 
and when we on our part have already fulfilled what we agreed upon— have dis- 
mantled rocket weapons, are loading them now on ships and these weapons will 
be soon shipped from Cuba. That is why I feel greatly concerned with the ad- 
vancing of such [a] demand by the American side, concerned with its possible 
consequences, if necessary reasonableness is not displayed. 

The demand which has been set forth is evidently pursuing, as I have already 
said, some other aims and that— I would wish, Mr. President, that you under- 
stand me correctly— can lead not to the betterment of our relations but, on the 
contrary, to their new aggravation. We should understand the position each side 
is in and take it into consideration but not overburden, not complicate our rela- 
tions, especially at such an important moment when measures are being taken 
to eliminate the acute tension and bring these relations to a normal state. 

That is why I would ask you, Mr. President, to meet our anxiety with under- 
standing, to take measures on your side in order not to complicate the situation 
and to give your representatives a directive to eliminate the existing tension on 
the basis upon which both of us have agreed by having exchanged public mes- 
sages. You spoke to the effect that missiles which you called offensive should be 
removed from Cuba. We agreed to that. You in your turn gave assurances that 
the so-called ‘‘quarantine” would be promptly removed and that no invasion of 
Cuba would be made, not only by the U.S. but by other countries of the West- 
ern hemisphere either. 

Let us then bring the achieved understanding to a completion, so that we 
could consider that each side has fulfilled its pledges and the question has been 
settled. If, however, additional demands are made, then that means only one 
thing — the danger that the difficulties on the way to eliminating tension created 
around Cuba will not be removed. But that may raise then new consequences. 

I think that you will understand me correctly. For you and I will evidently 
have to deal not only with elimination of the remnants of the present tension — 
there lies ahead for you and me a great, serious talk on other questions. Why 
then start now complicating the situation by minor things. May be there exist 
some considerations, but they are beyond our comprehension. As for us, we view 
the introduction of additional demands as a wish to bring our relations back 
again into a heated state in which they were but several days ago. 
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9. Telegram from the State Department to the U.S. 
Mission at the United Nations 

JFK sends Stevenson and McCIoy fresh instructions for negotiating with the 

Russians. These touch on such issues as verification and the American pledge 

not to invade Cuba. 

Washington, November 5, 1962. 

Eyes only Stevenson and McCIoy from President. Your conversation with 
Kuznetsov 1 shows progress on one important point but raises a number of ques- 
tions on which I wish to comment. 

If we can see and count for ourselves departing missiles and associated 
equipment, that will be an important forward step and we see promise in the pro- 
cedures Kuznetsov proposed 2 as long as it is clear that reliable observation, not 
Soviet photography alone, is essential. 

One serious gap in Kuznetsov s proposal respecting missiles is the absence of 
any reference to nuclear warheads. Our interest in their absence is intense, and 
you should emphasize to all Soviets that since Khrushchev spoke to Knox of the 
presence of such warheads in Cuba, 3 we need assurances on warheads as much 
as on missiles themselves. Moreover, we need to know about possible warheads 
for IL-28's and even MIG-2 l's. 

This warhead problem highlights the general importance of post-removal 
verification in Cuba itself. Forty-two missiles is a plausible number and not in- 
consistent with our own reports, but Soviet figures, while genuinely useful, are 
not a wholly reliable basis for action. In this connection you should not hesitate 
to press home with Kuznetsov the fact that past Soviet deception remains a major 
element in our reaction to this whole episode. It may be true, as Kuznetsov ar- 
gues, that the Soviets had no obligation to tell us exactly what they were doing 
in a country like Cuba, but what actually happened in this case was that they re- 
peatedly gave us assurances of what they were not doing. These assurances came 
from highest levels, and proved absolutely false. 

Your insistence on the removal of IL-28s, the unacceptability of any sub- 
marine support facility, and obvious Soviet involvement in SAM complex are all 
correct and worth repeating insistently. You are also right to resist guarantees on 
subversion and to keep Guantanamo out of it. 

With respect to U.S. guarantees, we are not yet ready to give you more de- 
tailed instructions, but these general points may be helpful: 

(1) No long-term arrangements can be settled until after we have reached 

*A conversation on November 4 between Kuznetsov and McCIoy at the latter’s Stamford, Con- 
necticut, home. 

2 Kuznetsov had suggested, among other things, that American officials observe the Soviet ships 
departing from Cuba in order to count the missiles on board. 

’Khrushchev and U.S. businessman William E. Knox had met on October 24. 
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I clear understanding on verified removal of offensive weapons systems, including 

(2) OAS-approved right of surveillance will be kept intact In this con- 

! nection you should report to Kuznetsov that today one of our low-level flights 
I W as harassed by MiG’s apparently manned by Soviets/ No damage was done, 

i and it is not clear that MiG’s fired, but episode provides good basis for you to 

I drive home our view of critical importance of unimpeded surveillance unless 
i and until better arrangements can be made. You should remind Kuznetsov that 
surveillance must and will continue, and that further interference will be sure to 
bring prompt reaction including armed action if necessary. 5 . . . 



10. Memorandum from President Kennedy to Secretary 
of Defense McNamara 



Little more than a week after the missile crisis was defused, JFK moves to 
make sure that his contingency plans to attack Cuba are updated. 



Washington, November 5, 1962. 

As I have communicated to General Wheeler, through General Clifton, the 
plans for X 1 seem thin. Considering the size of the problem, the equipment that 
is involved on the other side, the nationalistic fervor which may be engendered, 

it seems to me we could end up bogged down. 

I think we should keep constantly in mind the British in Boer War, the Rus- 
sians in the last war with the Finnish and our own experience with the North Ko- 
reans. We are keeping, as I understand it, three divisions in reserve I think we 
should plan to use them and call up any guard divisions we have available. 1 his 
may require us to build additional divisions. 



'An encounter occurred between MiG fighters and U.S. reconnaissance aircraft, though appar- 

'^'Rusk^name'ta" placed at the end of this telegram, but it was drafted by McGeorge Bundy and 

cleared bv George Ball. , , . 

'JFK was referring here to CINCLANT OPLAN 316, a U.S. contingency plan to exploit various 
developments in Cuba, including an anti-CastTo uprising, by launching a military assault on the is- 
land. 
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11. Message from President Kennedy to 
Chairman Khrushchev 

In correspondence with the Soviet premier , JFK focuses on what had by this 
time become a major bone of contention between the superpowers: the 
question of whether the Soviet ILr-28 bombers , as well as the surface-to- 
surface nuclear missiles , would be removed from Cuba. 

Washington, November 6, 1962. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I am surprised that in your letter, which I received yes- 
terday, 1 you suggest that in giving your representative in New York a list of the 
weapons we consider offensive there was any desire on our part to complicate the 
situation. Our intention was just the opposite: to stick to a well-known list, and 
not to introduce any new factors. But there is really only one major item on the 
list, beyond the missiles and their equipment, and that is the light bombers with 
their equipment. This item is indeed of great importance to us. 

The solution of the Cuban affair was established by my letter to you of Oc- 
tober twenty-seventh and your reply of October twenty-eighth. 2 You will recall 
that in my letter of October twenty-seventh, I referred to “all weapons systems in 
Cuba capable of offensive use." You will also recall that in my broadcast address 
of October twenty-second, 3 in addition to medium-range ballistic missiles, I 
mentioned specifically “jet bombers capable of carrying nuclear weapons,” as 
“an explicit threat to the peace and security of all the Americas.” Finally, my 
proclamation of October twenty-third entitled “Interdiction of the Delivery of 
Offensive Weapons to Cuba” 4 specifically listed bomber aircraft. These facts 
were all known at the time of our exchange of letters on Cuba, and so it seems 
clear to me that our exchange of letters covers the ID-28s, since your undertak- 
ing was to remove the weapons we described as offensive. 

Your letter says — and I agree — that we should not complicate the situation 
by minor things. But I assure you that this matter of IL-28s is not a minor mat- 
ter for us at all. It is true, of course, that these bombers are not the most modern 
of weapons, but they are distinctly capable of offensive use against the United 
States and other Western Hemispheric countries, and I am sure your own mili- 
tary men would inform you that the continued existence of such bombers in 
Cuba would require substantial measures of military defense in response by the 
United States. Thus, in simple logic these are weapons capable of offensive use. 
But there is more in it than that, Mr. Chairman. These bombers could carry nu- 
clear weapons for long distances, and they are clearly not needed, any more than 

•See Document 8. 

2 See Chapter 4, Documents 29 and 33. 

3 See Chapter 4, Document 14. 

^This proclamation formally established the quarantine. 
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missiles for purely defensive purposes on the island of Cuba. Thus in the : pres- 
rnntext their continued presence would sustain the grave tension that has 
removal, in my view, is necessary to a good start on end- 

in8 I t tr r lTdear i as to what items you object to on the list which Ambassador 

we consider offensive and &JIL in 

SS'JSS; £££ »ou ™, have i„ o,d«, ,o .each a 

*,; [ tni l 1«U go gi«e ,» a M ot d» ~y >»°"S “ 

.o relations Ween our 

two countries . Not only did this action threaten the whole safety of this hemi- 
sphere but it was, in a broader sense, a dangerous attempt to change the wot 
wide s’tatas quo Secret action of this kind seems to me both hazardous and 
unjustified But however one may judge that argument, what actually happened 
„ “ not simply .ha, the action of you, side 

ment repeatedly gave us assurances of what it was not doing, these assurances 
were announced ^as coming from the highest levels, and they proved inaccu- 

rat< We were specifically informed that no missiles would be placed in Cuba 
which JouTd lve a range capable of reaching the United States. In reliance 

upon these assurances I attempted, as you know, t0 ^Us^ndenlable 
ing warnings in this country about the trend of events in Cuba Thus undeniable 
photographic evidence that offensive weapons were being installed was a deep 
and dangerous shock, first to this Government and then to our whole 

In the aftermath of this shock, to which we replied with a measured but nec- 
essary response I believe it is vital that we should re-establish some degree o 
3 d™. P eT~m„u„ic,,iou befwe.n *. iw» of u. If £ «de- 
great nuclear powers cannot judge with some accuracy the mtentmnsoteach 
other, we shall find ourselves in a period of gravely increasing danger not o y 

for our two countries but for the whole world. 

I therefore hope that you will promptly recognize that when we speak of the 
need to remove missiles and bombers, with their immediate suppmting equ^ 
ment we are not trying to complicate the situation but simply stating what was 
clearly included fa our understanding 5 of .October twenty-seventh ^ 
eighth I shall continue to abide fully by the undertakings in my * Oj 
ber twenty-seventh, and specifically, under the conditions stated in that ^r .. 
will hold to my undertaking “to give ass surances a 

This undertaking has already come under attack here and to / J^ 

creasingly an object of criticism by a great many of my countrymen. And the ry 
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minimum that is necessary in regard to these assurances is, as we agreed, the ver- 
ified removal of the missile and bomber systems, together with real safeguards 
against their reintroduction. 

I should emphasize to you directly, Mr. Chairman, that in this respect there 
is another problem immediately ahead of us which could become very serious 
indeed, and that is the problem of continuing verification in Cuba. Your repre- 
sentatives have spoken as if this were entirely a problem for the Castro regime to 
settle, but the continuing verification of the absence of offensive weapons in 
Cuba is an essential safeguard for the United States and the other countries of 
this hemisphere, and is an explicit condition for the undertakings which we in 
our turn have agreed to. The need for this verification is, I regret to say, con- 
vincingly demonstrated by what happened in Cuba in the months of September 
and October. 

For the present we are having to rely on our own methods of surveillance, 
and this surveillance will surely have to be continued unless, as we much prefer, 
a better and durable method can be found. We believe that it is a serious re- 
sponsibility of your. Government to insure that weapons which you have pro- 
vided to Cuba are not employed to interfere with this surveillance which is so 
important to us all in obtaining reliable information on which improvements in 
the situation can be based. It was of great importance, for example, for me last 
week to be able to announce with confidence that dismantling of missiles has 
begun. 

Finally, I would like to say a word about longer range matters. I think we 
must both recognize that it will be very difficult for any of us in this hemisphere 
to look forward to any real improvement in our relations with Cuba if it contin- 
ues to be a military outpost of the Soviet Union. We have limited our action at 
present to the problem of offensive weapons, but I do think it may be important 
for you to consider whether a real normalization of the Cuba problem can be en- 
visaged while there remains in Cuba large numbers of Soviet military techni- 
cians, and major weapons systems and communications complexes under Soviet 
control, all with the recurrent possibility that offensive weapons might be secretly 
and rapidly reintroduced. That is why I think there is much wisdom in the con- 
clusion expressed in your letter of October 26th, that when our undertakings 
against invasion are effective the need for your military specialists in Cuba will 
disappear. That is the real path to progress in the Cuban problem. And in this 
connection in particular, I hope you will understand that we must attach the 
greatest importance to the personal assurances you have given that submarine 
bases will not be established in Cuba. 

I believe that Cuba can never have normal relations with the other nations 
of this hemisphere unless it ceases to appear to be a foreign military base and 
adopts a peaceful course of non-interference in the affairs of its sister nations. 
These wider considerations may belong to a later phase of the problem, but I 
hope that you will give them careful thought. 

In the immediate situation, however, I repeat that it is the withdrawal of the 
missiles and bombers, with their supporting equipment, under adequate verifi- 
cation, and with a proper system for continued safeguards in the future, that is 




12. Telegram from Ambassador Dobrynin to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry 

Robert Kennedy offers a solution to the IL-28 bomber problem in another 
conversation with Dobrynin. 

November 12, 1962. 

Your instructions have been carried out. Robert Kennedy has familiarized 
himself attentively with the content of N. S. Khrushchev’s confidential oral mes- 
sage to the President. 1 When he got to the place that spoke of Nixon s defeat m 
the elections, 2 he immediately grinned, saying: ‘Tour chairman is a real master 
of colorful expression that expressed the true essence of the issue. Yes, we are 
quite satisfied with Nixon’s defeat, and in general we are not complaining about 
the results of the election.” It was felt that this portion of the message was re- 

ceived with definite satisfaction. , , i_ 

When Robert Kennedy had familiarized himself with the whole message, he 
said that for the President, for domestic policy considerations, it was very impor- 
tant to receive the Soviet Union’s firm agreement to the removal of the 
planes, especially now that there were essentially no inspections being con- 
ducted in Cuba itself. The correspondence between N. S. Khrushchev and res- 
ident Kennedy of 27 and 28 October implied that an agreement between our 
countries had been reached. But we understand the difficulties in this area that 
have now arisen because of Premier Fidel Castro’s position, and we are not in- 
sisting on this as an unalterable and fundamental condition. But the removal of 
the IL^28 planes— in an atmosphere of growing criticism within the UbA is a 
matter of great concern to the President. Let us reach an agreement continued 
Robert Kennedy, on the following points: that the Soviet Union will remove its 

II 28 planes by a definite date announced in advance, and that on that same day 

the USA will officially lift its quarantine. All this may be announced imme i- 

I answered Robert Kennedy that his proposal is entirely unacceptable for the 
Soviet side. I then demonstrated the unacceptability of this proposal by using the 

’Wchard'lTon had been defeated in the November 1962 elections in his race for the gover- 
Worship of California. 



■ssential. This is the first necessary step away from the crisis to open the door 
through which we can move to restore confidence and give attention to other 
problems which ought to be resolved in the interest of peace. 
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argument contained in N. S. Khrushchevs oral message that had been passed on 
to him. In conclusion I expressed my certainty that conveying his proposal to 
Moscow would prove fruitless. 

Thinking a moment, Robert Kennedy said that he would like to confer with 
his brother the President, after which he would again contact me later the same 
day. I agreed. 

After an hour and a half (all this happened in the evening), Robert Kennedy 
came to my residence. He said that now, after speaking with the President, he 
could formulate the American proposal in the following way: 

N. S. Khrushchev and the President would reach an essential agreement that 
the 11^28 planes would be removed by a definite date. After such an agreement 
has been reached, the USA would, as early as the next day, lift any quarantine 
even before the removal of the planes had been completed. The Americans 
would of course prefer that the date agreed upon for the removal of the IL-28 
planes be publicized. However, if the Soviets have any objections to the public 
disclosure of that date, then the President would not insist on it. For him a 
promise from N. S. Khrushchev would be entirely sufficient. As far as the date is 
concerned, it would be good if the planes were removed, let us say, within 30 
days. We ask that N. S. Khrushchev be informed of this whole proposal. 

Robert Kennedy was told that the President’s proposal would of course be 
communicated to N. S. Khrushchev. As a personal opinion, however, I noted 
that it was unlikely that such an imminent date could be acceptable to us, all the 
more so since the fundamental USA obligations— guarantees of non-aggression 
against Cuba, and other obligations— remain, as before, unfulfilled; moreover, 
they themselves are pushing everything later and later. And this is happening in 
circumstances in which the Soviet government is sincerely fulfilling, and essen- 
tially has already fulfilled, its own obligations for the removal of the missiles. It 
is now the Americans’ turn. 

Robert Kennedy said that the time-frame he had referred to— 30 days— is not 
in any way definitive. That time-frame had been “given to him, but he thought 
that there was room for negotiation here as long as the period was not too great, 
and as long as N. S. Khrushchev generally found the President’s proposal ac- 
ceptable. I want now to make note of one more condition, Robert Kennedy con- 
tinued. After such an agreement has been reached, especially if it is not 
publicized, it would be important for us that, even if the end of the agreed-upon 
period for the removal of the IL-28 planes has not yet been reached, at least 
some planes will have been disassembled by this time, or if they have just been 
taken out of containers, that a portion of them be returned to their containers. 
We need all of this, Robert Kennedy remarked, so that we can satisfy our do- 
mestic public opinion by reporting that there has been some progress in the re- 
moval of the IL-28 planes. This is necessary, since even [West German 
Chancellor Konrad] Adenauer is starting now to criticize us publicly for trusting 
the word of the Soviet Union without inspections in Cuban territory— not to 
mention the Cuban emigres in certain . . . [states] who are making similar ac- 
cusations. But the President, Robert Kennedy emphasized, has faith in N. 
Khrushchev’s word, and is willing to lift the quarantine immediately if the agree- 
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ment mentioned above can be reached, even though we really do not have any 
guarantees with regard to inspections in Cuban territory. 

I answered Robert Kennedy that it would be much better if Adenauer kept 
his nose out of everyone else’s business, and if the USA government told him so 
directly (here Robert Kennedy energetically nodded his head in a gesture of 
agreement). I then said that in the proposal that he had advanced, the issue is 
once again raised of a hill elimination of all the tension that has existed, that is, 
beyond the immediate lifting of the blockade, the obligations of all the parties 
should be fixed in appropriate UN documents, and non-aggression against Cuba 
and a strict observation of its sovereignty should be guaranteed; there would also 
be UN posts established in the countries of the Caribbean region as guarantees 

I against unexpected actions harming another state. 

Robert Kennedy said that he believed that an agreement could be reached 
on all these points. It is important, from the point of view of American public 
opinion, to have some inspection conducted in Cuba, even in the form of sev- 
eral UN posts. Castro will scarcely go for this unless a similar procedure is im- 
posed on the other countries of the Caribbean basin. But it is possible to resolve 
this too. ... I can repeat the firm assurances of the President not to invade Cuba. 
He authorized me once again to say this now. He was grateful to N. S. 
Khrushchev for the latter’s clarification that the IL-28 planes are manned by So- 
viet rather than Cuban pilots, but nevertheless the issue of the removal of these 
planes remains a very important one for the President, and he asks that we con- 
sider his proposal. 

Further discussion came down to a reiteration of the positions of the parties. 
Robert Kennedy said in conclusion that he was flying now to New York on per- 
sonal business, and that he would be willing to meet with me at any time., 

When he left, he glimpsed a crowd of dancing couples in the embassy’s par- 
lor. Realizing that this was a friendly welcome party arranged by the embassy 
community for the Bolshoi Theater troupe that had just arrived in Washington, 
he said that he would like to meet with the troupe. Mingling with and greeting 
almost all the members of the troupe, he delivered a welcome speech in which 
he said that the President was preparing to attend their premier the following 
evening. At the end, he kissed Maya Plisetskaya when he found out that he and 
, she had been born in the same year, month, and day, and said they would cele- 
brate their birthdays in a week. None of this needs to be mentioned especially, 
but all in all the behavior of Robert Kennedy, who is ordinarily quite a reserved 
and glum man, reflects to some degree the calmer and more normal mood in 
the White House after the tense days that shook Washington, even though this 
fact is concealed in various ways by American propaganda. 
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13. Message from Chairman Khrushchev to 
President Kennedy 1 

From November 5 to 9 several vessels left Cuba with the nuclear missiles on 
board. Soviet personnel removed the tarpaulins covering the missiles , 
allowing U.S. officials to verify the withdrawal of the nuclear weapons. Here 
in correspondence with JFK, Khrushchev makes the case that as the missiles 
were now out of Cuba, the American blockade of the island should cease. O/i 
the issue of the lL-28s the Soviet premier tried to fudge, saying that they will 
be removed in due course. 

Moscow, November 12, 1962. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT, I would like to express my satisfaction that the mutual 
obligations taken in accordance with the exchange of messages between us are 
being carried out both by your side and our side. One can say that certain 
favourable results are already seen at this time. We appreciate your understand- 
ing of the situation and your cooperation in carrying out the obligations taken by 
[y]our side. We, on our part, will as always honor our obligations. And I would 
like to inform you that our obligations with regard to dismantling and removal of 
both missiles and warheads have already been fulfilled. 

We appreciate that we must come to an agreement with you regarding the 
mutually acceptable means for your side to ascertain that we really carry out our 
obligations. What has already been achieved in the course of negotiations be- 
tween our representatives— Kuznetsov, McCloy and Stevenson— and the coop- 
eration reached in the process of these negotiations is a good thing. The same 
should be said about the cooperation between captains of our ships, which were 
taking our missiles from Cuba, and corresponding U.S. ships. This is very good, 
this has created an impression that your side also wishes to cooperate, eliminat- 
ing the remnants of the tension which only yesterday were very dangerous both 
for our two peoples and for the peoples of the whole world. Thus, if we proceed 
from our understanding which was expressed in your message of October 27 2 
and in our reply of October 28, 3 then we, the Soviet side, have carried out our 
obligations and thereby have created possibility for complete elimination of ten- 
sion in the Caribbean. Consequently, now it is your turn, it is for your side to 
carry out precisely your obligations. We have in mind that apart from the long 
term obligations that the United States itself will not attack Cuba and will re- 
strain other countries of the Western Hemisphere from doing that, the most im- 
portant thing which is required today is to give moral satisfaction to world public 
opinion and tranquility to peoples. And what is required from your side to that 

’This message was first delivered orally by Ambassador Dobrynin to Robert Kennedy. See Doc- 
ument 12. 

2 See Chapter 4, Document 29. 

’See Chapter 4, Document 33. 
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end is to lift the so-called quarantine and of course to stop violating the territo - 
ia l waters and air space of Cuba. If this continues confidence in your obligations 
will thus be undermined which can only grieve world public and throw us back 
to the positions to which we must not return after the liquidation of such a dan- 
gerous situation. To say nothing of the fact that it would hamper us in the future. 

8 At present, we must-and we are convinced in that- look forward and draw 
necessary conclusions from what has happened up til now and rom he good 
which followed due to the efforts of both sides. Therefore we believe that con- 
ditions are emerging now for reaching an agreement on the prohibition of nu- 
clear weapons, cessation of all types of nuclear weapons tests and on all other 
questions which are ripe and require solution. You have already ended your teste 
and we shall probably also end our teste in November or at least before the end 

° ft Now about the matter that, as you state, worries you today- about the IL-28 
planes which you call an offensive weapon. We have already given you our clar- 
ification on this point and 1 think you can not but agree with us. However if you 
do not agree-and this is your right-ask your intelligence after all and let it give 
you an answer based not on guesswork but on facte. ... . . , , , 7 

If your intelligence is objective it must give a correct appraisal of these 12- 
year-old planes and report to you that they are incapable of offensive actions. We 
brought them to Cuba only because they can be used as a mobile means of 
coastal defense under the cover of anti-aircraft fire from their own territory. . . . 

Nevertheless we regard your concern with understanding, though on our 
part we share the desire of the Government of Cuba to possess defensive 
weapons which would permit [it] to defend the territoria integrity of its country. 

Therefore if you meet this with understanding and if we agreed with you on 
solving other questions in implementing the mutually assumed obligations then 
the question of 11^28 bombers would be solved without difficulties. 

In what way should this cooperation, in our understanding, find its expres- 
sion and what would facilitate the solution of this question? 

We state to you that these bombers are piloted solely by our fliers. Conse- 
quently you should not have any fears that they can be used to do harm to the 
United States or other neighboring countries in Western Hemisphere. And since 
you and your allies in Western Hemisphere have taken an obligation not to in- 
vade Cuba then it would seem this weapon should not pose any threat for you. 
Moreover, we are aware of what military means are in your possession. It the 
enemy were threatening us with such weapon we would ignore that threat com- 
pletely for it would cause us no anxiety whatsoever. 

But because you express apprehension that this weapon can be some sort o 
a threat to the US or other countries of Western Hemisphere which do not pos- 
sess adequate defensive means we state to you as a guarantee that those planes 
are piloted by our fliers and therefore there should be no misgivings that they 
could be used to the detriment of any state. 

As you ascertained yourself we have removed the missiles, we also removed 
everything else related to missiles, all the equipment necessary for their use and 
recalled the personnel manning those missiles. Now that the missiles are re- 
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moved the question of IL-28’s is an incomprehensible argument because that 
weapon as I have already said is of no value as a combat weapon at present, to 
say nothing of the future. Let us come to an agreement on this question as well, 
let us do away with tension, let us fulfill the mutual pledges made in our mes- 
sages. We will not insist on permanently keeping those planes on Cuba. We have 
our difficulties in this question. Therefore we give a gentleman’s word that we 
will remove the IL-28 planes with all the personnel and equipment related to 
those planes, although not now but later. We would like to do that some time 
later when we determine that the conditions are ripe to remove them. We will 
advise you of that. 

I think that an agreement on such basis will enable us to complete the elim- 
ination of all the tension that existed and will create conditions for life to resume 
its normal course, that is the blockade would be immediately removed; the 
pledges of the sides would be registered in the appropriate documents in the 
United Nations Organization; non-invasion of Cuba and strict observance of her 
sovereignty guaranteed; the UN posts established in the countries of the Carib- 
bean so that neither one nor the other side would indeed undertake any unex- 
pected actions to the detriment of another state. 

This would be the best solution which can be anticipated especially having 
in mind the tension that we lived through and the abyss we came to. And I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, that you yourself understand that we were very close to that 
abyss. But you and we soberly and wisely appraised the situation and maintained 
self-control. Let us now give a complete satisfaction to the public. 

What happened should now prompt us to make new great efforts so that no 
repetition of such events should be allowed because if we succeeded in finding 
a way out of a dangerous situation this time, next time we might not safely untie 
the tightly made knot. And the knot that we are now untying has been tied rather 
tightly, almost to the limit. 

We displayed an understanding with regard to the positions of each other and 
came out of a critical situation through mutual concessions to the satisfaction of 
all peoples of the world. Let us now give joy to all peoples of the world and show 
that this conflict really became a matter of yesterday, let us normalize the situa- 
tion. And it would be good if on your part efforts were made to make the nor- 
malization a complete, real normalization and it is necessary to do this in the 
interests of all peoples and this is within our power. 



14. Telegram from Ambassador Dobrynin to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry 



The next two documents relate to a message from Khrushchev to Kennedy, 
transmitted in person by Dobrynin to Robert Kennedy. The Soviet leader now 
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seeks to tie Soviet cooperation on the IL-28 issue to American concessions in 
other areas , including termination of the blockade around Cuba. 



November 14, 1962. 

Having familiarized himself with our response, 1 Robert Kennedy said that he 
would pass it on to the President today. Then, saying that he would like to ex- 
press a little of his own views provisionally, Robert Kennedy stated the following. 

The President— he, Robert Kennedy, expects— will be disappointed by the 
answer when he receives it. The Presidents proposal was very simple: the USA 
would immediately and officially lift the blockade in exchange for assurances— 
public or not— that before some definite date the IL-28 planes would be re- 
moved. The President believes that this proposal of his serves the interests of 
both countries, and opens the way towards a resolution of the remaining aspects 
of the Cuban problem, creating a significantly less tense situation than the one 
that would arise if his proposal was approved 2 by the Soviets. The President in- 
tends to fulfill his obligations, which were stipulated by the correspondence be- 
tween the heads of the two governments. But for this there must be a certain time 
in which all the details of the future agreement can be worked out. The Presi- 
denfis proposal referred to above could be carried out immediately, without any 
delay. The insistence of the USA government in this matter of the IL — 28 planes 
has been provoked by the growing pressure that has been brought to bear on the 
President by representatives of Congress, the press, and so on. It is important that 
this aspect be properly understood in Moscow, since the President himself has 
great difficulties in dealing with this issue (Robert Kennedy twice emphasized 
the “difficulties for the President”). 

I carried out the discussion with Robert Kennedy of these difficulties using 
the arguments advanced by N. S. Khrushchevs response. It was especially em- 
phasized that we have removed from Cuba the missiles and warheads, in other 
words that we have fulfilled the obligations we assumed, while the USA is not 
fulfilling its own obligations; for this reason, in order to conduct assurance in- 
spections [of Cuba] after the missiles and warheads have been removed, the 
quarantine should have already been lifted by now, the flights by American 
planes over the territory of Cuba should have already ceased, and the mutual 
obligations assumed by the parties should have been formalized in appropriate 
documents under the auspices of the UN. 

Robert Kennedy stated that the USA government would not cease its flights 
over Cuba in circumstances in which he had no other guarantees that the gov- 
ernment of Cuba would carry out its end of the agreement. Mr. Mikoyan’s long 
slay in Cuba 3 shows— or at least this conviction has been created in us— that Pre- 
mier Castro does not want to approve the agreement reached between the Pres- 
ident and the head of the Soviet government on such guarantees. We understand 

'Presumably a reference to Khrushchev’s November 14 message to JFK. See Document 15. 

2 Dobrynin must have meant “rejected,” not “approved,” or else this is an error in translation from 
the Russian. 

} See Document 5, footnote 2. 
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the circumstances that have been created, but this does not relieve the difficul- 
ties of our position, said Robert Kennedy. The issue of UN guarantees, 4 in the 
form of UN posts or something like them, would require a significant amount of 
time before concrete approval of the agreement could be reached. Let us take 
for example the issue of UN posts in the area of the Caribbean basin. Here 
Robert Kennedy asked, would the Soviet Union itself really agree to some for- 
eign posts on its own territory? . . . 

[Robert Kennedy added that the] President has put forth a proposal that he 
believes serves the interests of both parties, but that proposal is being rejected 
now by the Soviets, which can lead only to an extension, or perhaps even a com- 
plication, of the present situation which clearly does not satisfy us or, we believe, 
you. Both parties are equally uninterested in that. We hope nonetheless that 
Chairman N. S. Khrushchev will be able to approve the proposal put forth by 
the President, who himself had great confidence in it when he sent it to 
Khrushchev. 

I told Robert Kennedy that the position of the Soviet government has been 
clearly laid out in today's response by N. S. Khrushchev. The Soviet Union has 
fulfilled its obligations. Now it is simply the USA governments turn to do the 
same, so that the situation of tension that has been created in the Caribbean Sea 
can be eased. For this it is necessary: to lift the quarantine without delay, to cease 
all flights by USA planes over Cuba, and to fix the mutual obligations deriving 
from the correspondence between the heads of both governments on 27 and 28 
October. If corresponding instructions were given by the President to McCloy 
and Stevenson on the issue of UN posts in the Caribbean Sea area and the parts 
of the USA that border it— and the Soviet representatives already have such in- 
structions— and if they could reach an agreement, then of course the issue of the 
time-frame for the removal of the IL-28 planes would not be any complex prob- 
lem. 

Since Robert Kennedy, who often refers to the Presidents opinion, has been 
stubbornly continuing to assert the necessity of first resolving the issue of the 
IL-28 planes' removal, connecting the lifting of the quarantine with that re- 
moval, he was directly asked, after mutually reiterating our arguments to each 
other, whether this meant that the President had already authorized him to give 
an answer, and that such an answer should be communicated to Moscow? 

Robert Kennedy immediately answered that the views he had been express- 
ing, although based on the opinions of the President, with whom he had just that 
evening discussed all these issues, are nonetheless exclusively his own, Robert 
Kennedy's, personal thoughts, and that there would be an answer to N. S. 
Khrushchev’s address today from the President himself. Robert Kennedy 
promised to provide information on that answer immediately. 

Towards the end, the conversation started to have a formalized and official 

*In his October 27 message to Khrushchev, JFK had written of the need for UN observation of 
the withdrawal of the missiles from Cuba. By mid-November the idea of having UN posts throng i- 
out the Caribbean, including Cuban and American territory, had emerged— as a way of ensuring sta- 
bility in the region. 
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air connected with the President’s invitation, passed on to me via Robert Ken- 
nedy, to visit the White House on the following day along with the Bolshoi 1 he- 
ater troupe. 



15. Message from Chairman Khrushchev to 
President Kennedy 

i 

Moscow, November 14, 1962. 

i 

I have read with great satisfaction the reply of the President of the United 
States' and I agree with the considerations expressed by the President. It is of par- 
ticular pleasure to me that we seem to have the same desire to liquidate as soon 
as possible the state of tension and normalize the situation so that to untie our 
hands for normal work and for solving those questions that are awaiting their so- 
lution. And this depends in the main on agreement between us-the two great- 
i est powers in the world with whom special responsibility for ensuring peace lies 
to a greater degree than with other countries. 

The question of the withdrawal of the IL-28’s within mentioned 30 days does 
not constitute any complicated question. Yet this period will probably not be suf- 
ficient. As I already said in my oral message 2 1 can assure the President that those 
i planes will be removed from Cuba with all the equipment and flying personnel. 
It can be done in 2-3 months. But for me, for our country, it would be a great 
relief if the state of tension that evolved in the Caribbean were liquidated as soon 
j as possible. I have in mind what I have already said, namely: to lift immediately 
the quarantine, that is, blockade; to stop the flights of the US planes over Cuba; 
to write down the mutual commitments ensuing from the messages of the Pres- 
ident and mine of October 27 and 28 5 to which end your representatives and 
ours have to prepare with the participation of the UN acting Secretary General 
i U Thant an appropriate document. This is the main thing now. 

You understand that when we say that it is necessary to announce now the 
i withdrawal of the IL-28’s at the time when your planes are flying over Cuba it 
creates for us no small difficulties. I have no doubt that you will understand - 
and the Cuban Government understands this-that such actions constitute vio- 
! lation of sovereignty of the Cuban state. Therefore it would be a reasonable step 
to create in this respect also conditions for the normalization of the situation and 
| this in a great degree would make it easier to meet your wish of expediting the 
j withdrawal of the IL — 28 planes from Cuba. 

If we attained all that now and if this were announced, then more favourable 

'Apparently a reference to Document 1 1. 
j 2 See Document 13. 

*See Chapter 4, Documents 29 and 33. 
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conditions would be created for our country to solve the question of time table 
for the withdrawal of IL— 28 planes. 

Now our main difficulties lie precisely in the fact that, as it is well known to 
everybody and it is being rightfully pointed out to us, we have removed from 
Cuba missiles and warheads, that is, we have fulfilled our commitments while 
the US is not carrying out its commitments— the quarantine continues, the US 
planes continue to fly over Cuba and there is no agreement that would register 
the pledges of the US. And all this finds ears that are listening and listening at- 
tentively. It is difficult for us to give explanations to [for] such [an] unjustifiable 
state of affairs. Therefore to carry out the final procedure after the missiles and 
warheads have been removed, already now the quarantine must be lifted, the 
flights of the American planes over Cuba must be stopped and mutual commit- 
ments of the sides must be written down in an appropriate document with the 
participation of the UN. 

It is hard to say for me what specific agreement is possible on the question of 
UN observation posts. But we as well as the Government of Cuba have already 
expressed a desire to come to terms on this question. If the question of the ob- 
servation posts is of interest to the US— and I think it must be of interest— then 
I consider it wise to come to an agreement on this. I think that the Government 
of Cuba will not object to the UN posts, of course on the condition of respect for 
the sovereignty of Cuba, on the condition of treating her as equal which must 
mean that on the territory of other countries of the Caribbean and in a corre- 
sponding region of the US there will be also set up similar UN posts, that is on 
the condition that reciprocity will be observed in this question. 

You understand, Mr. President, that no country can assume unilateral com- 
mitments, and it would be wise to make them mutual. ... 

If you would give your representatives— McCloy, Stevenson and others— ap- 
propriate instructions on the question of UN posts in the Caribbean region and 
adjoining regions of the US— and our representatives have such instructions— 
and if they would come to an agreement then all this could be made public. 
Then there would be removed the difficulties connected with making a public 
announcement on the withdrawal of IL-28 planes and we would name then spe- 
cific dates. These dates will be probably much closer than those which I name 
and maybe even closer than those which were named by you. 

That is why we should make a final step in this direction. Then we would 
really cut the knot which was tied tightly enough and having cut it we would cre- 
ate normal relations between our countries to which our people aspire and 
which your people, we are sure of that, also want. 

I will allow myself to express some other considerations and I believe you will 
not take offense and will not consider that I intrude too much into the sphere of 
[y]our internal affairs. Voting in the elections to the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in gubernatorial elections which just took place has resulted in 
the defeat of your former rival 4 who was clearly preparing again for the next pres- 
idential elections. It is significant that as a result of the elections precisely those 



*See Document 12, footnote 2. 
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candidates were defeated who, if I may use such an expression, were making 
most frenzied bellicose speeches. 

This indicates that the American people began to feel that if the arms race 
continues further, if a reasonable solution is not found and an understanding is 
not achieved between our countries then our peoples will feel still more strongly 
the threat of the dreadful catastrophe of a thermo-nuclear war. 

Let us then not keep people of peace all over the world in suspense, let us 
give them joyous satisfaction. Having cut the knot in the Caribbean we would 
thereby immediately create better conditions and would reinforce people’s hope 
for coping with other questions which are now awaiting their solution. Peoples 
expect wisdom from us, first of all from our two states. Of course our two states 
can not do everything, but all that depends on us in the sense of reaching an un- 
derstanding will be of decisive importance. Needless to prove that other states 
would be also satisfied. And he who was especially displeased will have to agree 
after this understanding is reached that there is no other way of meeting the as- 
i pirations of all states, all peoples. 

I 

1 



16 . Message from President Kennedy to 
Chairman Khrushchev 



JFK continues to seek Khrushchev's acceptance of his proposed method for 
removing the lL-28s: the Soviet leader should order their withdrawal , after 
which the president will announce the ending of the blockade. (The IL-28s 
would leave Cuba within thirty days of Khrushchev's order.) 

Washington, November 15, 1962. 

I am glad to learn of your assurance of agreement that the IL-28s should be 
withdrawn. 1 All that remains is to reach understanding on the timing. 

Let me review the undertakings in my letter of October twenty-seventh and 
your letter of October twenty-eighth. 2 You agreed to remove the weapons systems 
we described as offensive and with suitable safeguards to halt the further intro- 
duction of such weapons into Cuba. On our side, we undertook to agree to re- 
move the quarantine measures in effect and to give assurances against an 
invasion of Cuba. There were two conditions attached to our undertaking. The 
first was that the weapons systems would be removed “under appropriate United 
Nations observation and supervision,” and, second, that there would be estab- 
lished “adequate arrangements through the United Nations to ensure the carry- 
ing out and continuation of these commitments.” 

'See Document 15. 

2 See Chapter 4, Documents 29 and 33. 
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I cannot agree with your statement that you have fulfilled your commitments 
and that we have not fulfilled ours. Let us recall what, in fact, has occurred. You 
have removed a certain number of missiles from Cuba— not under United Na- 
tions supervision— but you did cooperate in arrangements which enabled us to 
be reasonably sure that forty-two missiles were in fact taken out of Cuba. There 
has been no United Nations verification that other missiles were not left behind 
and, in fact, there have been many reports of their being concealed in caves and 
elsewhere, and we have no way of satisfying those who are concerned about these 
reports. The IL-28’s are still in Cuba and are of deep concern to the people of 
our entire Hemisphere. Thus, three major parts of the undertakings on your 
side— the removal of the IL-28’s, the arrangements for verification, and safe- 
guards against introduction— have not yet been carried out. 

We suppose that part of the trouble here may be in Cuba. The Secretary 
General of the United Nations was not allowed to make arrangements for the ex- 
perts he took with him to Cuba to verify removal of the offensive weapons, 3 the 
Cuban Government did not agree to international Red Cross inspection at ports; 
they have refused the Secretary Generals suggestion that the Latin American 
Ambassadors in Havana undertake this verification; they have rejected a further 
suggestion of the Secretary General concerning the use of various non-aligned 
Chiefs of Mission in Havana for this purpose. It is difficult for me to understand 
why the Cubans are so resistant to the series of reasonable proposals that have 
been made to them by U Thant unless, for reasons of their own, they are deter- 
mined to see the crisis prolonged and worsened. We both have means of influ- 
encing the Cuban Government and I do not believe that we can allow that 
Government to frustrate the clear understandings our two governments have 
reached in the interests of peace. 

In these circumstances we have so far been patient and careful, as we have 
been, indeed, at every stage. As you know from your own reports, we have always 
applied the quarantine with care and with regard for the position of others, and 
in recent days we have relied on the oral assurances of the masters of your ships 
and other ships. Moreover I myself held back orders for more forceful action 
right to the limit of possibility during the week of October 27th and 28th. But we 
cannot make progress from here— or avoid a return of danger to this situation— 
if your side now should fall into the mistake of claiming that it has met all its 
commitments, and refusing to help with the real business of carrying out our 
purpose of untying the Cuban knot. 

What, in those circumstances, should be done? We are entitled to insist on 
removal of the IL-28’s and on safeguards against reintroduction of offensive 
weapons before we lift the quarantine or give assurances of any sort. But we are 
interested in making rapid progress, step-by-step, and that is why we have pro- 
posed an arrangement more favorable from your standpoint: that as soon as you 
give the order for the removal of the IL-28’s and their men and equipment, to 
be completed within thirty days, (and I am glad you say the length of time is not 
the real problem) we will announce the lifting of the quarantine. That is more 

} See Document 3, footnote 2. 
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;han we agreed to on October twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth, but we wish to 
work closely with yours in order to reach agreement on other matters affect ng 

,. I, Wp helieve again that these matters should follow the removal of 

iiKt as we said we would, when the necessary conditions exist. 

Z tEcncc of .™i arrangements unrle, the United Natrons other.,* 
for international verification or safeguards, »e Save of course '"•* 
relv upon our own resources for surveillance of the situation in Cuba, although 

as." 0 ——. *' "r ed o,n c r s,h^.“.n; 

against this necessary surveillance.' 1 should make it very clear that there 15 
interference with this surveillance, we shall have to take the necessary action in 
reply and it is for just this reason that it is so urgent to obtain better safeguar s. 

We note with nterest that in your last message the arrangement of observa- 
tion and'verificafion is enlarged from Cuba to include cert.rn other areas. Thrs 
is a substantial change from the terms of our exchange of messages, and as 
see it any such wider arrangements would necessarily requ’re earefu discuss o . 
For example if we move outside Cuba to observe what is happening in other 

»:„b”S'ich have been involved in the recent tensions *«. m,^h.*m 
be observation posts at the appropriate ports in the Soviet Un on from vh h 
weapons could be shipped to Cuba, as well as in appropriate places in the 
United States This is a matter which deserves close study and it may offe 
ch.Ircc 35 fuogres, in the long run. bn, fo, the immediate ton. ,. *«*. to 
us better to work within the framework of our understanding of October 27 an 

28 ' We also think that the Brazilian proposal for a verified Denuclearized Zone 
in Latin America 4 could, with the cooperation of Cuba and a« e P^ble o 
other Latin American countries, in the long run offer an acceptable means for a 
broader approach. However, the immediate problem is I repeat, the carrying 
of our understanding with regard to verification that offensive weapons have 

15 cuban figh,er aircraft were de,ecled 
USin ^7Nol fl ^ includin ® Btazi1 ' preSen ' ed 3 reViSed VCr ‘ 

sion of this plan to the First Committee of the UN. 
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fact been removed from Cuba and the establishing of safeguards against their 
reintroduction pending the coming into effect of longer-term arrangements. 
Even apart from our understanding, given the history of this matter, I am sure 
Mr. Chairman, that you can understand that this is a real necessity if we are to 
move to the settlement of other matters. 

But the first step is to get the [IL— 28] bombers started out, and the quaran- 
tine lifted— for both are sources of tension. Meanwhile discussion can continue 
on other aspects of the problem. 



17. Memorandum from Chairman of the JCS Taylor 
(on behalf of the Joint Chiefs) to President Kennedy 



The Joint Chiefs assure the president that the contingency plans to attack 
Cuba are up to date , and , by his instruction , the forces earmarked for an 
invasion of Cuba have been enlarged. 



Washington, November 16, 1962. 



SUBJECT 



Status of Readiness for the Cuban Operation 



1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are glad to report that our Armed Forces are in 
an optimum posture to execute CINCLANT OPLANS 312-62 (Air Attack in 
Cuba) and 316-62 (Invasion of Cuba). We are not only ready to take any action 
you may order in Cuba, we are also in an excellent condition world-wide to 
counter any Soviet military response to such action. Our status of readiness in- 
cludes: 

a. SAC is maintaining 1/8 airborne alert and has implemented its force dis- 
persal plan. . . . 

b. Continental Air Defense Command interceptor forces have occupied 
their wartime dispersal bases and are partially deployed at increased alert (about 
1/3). Special defensive measures have been taken to protect the Southeast, with 
particular attention to Florida. 

c. Air forces involved in CINCLANT OPLAN 312-62 in daylight hours can 
respond for selective attack in graduated increments from two to twelve hours, 
according to the application of force desired. 

d. Amphibious and assault forces are at a high state of readiness, providing a 
seven-day reaction capability for CINCLANT OPLAN 316-62 following the air 
strike (CINCLANT OPLAN 312-62), with accelerated introduction of follow- 
on forces. 
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e. All naval units are in a high state of readiness. 

2. In response to your request, 1 we have studied the need for augmentation 
of forces for CINCLANT OPLAN 316-62 and have concluded that while the 
forces originally included in the plan are probably adequate, it would be prudent 
to earmark additional forces as a ready reserve for the operation. Accordingly, we 
are planning to earmark the 5th Infantry Division, at approximately 20,000 
strength including supporting forces, and a combat command (strength 6,800) 
of the 2nd Armored Division for possible commitment as reserve forces for CIN- 
CLANT OPLAN 316-62 The 5th MEB (Marine Expeditionary Brigade), at 

approximately 9,000 strength, has transited the Panama Canal, is in the Carib- 
bean and has been added to the assault force. . . . 



18. Message from Chairman Khrushchev to 
President Kennedy 1 

On November 19 Robert Kennedy informed Georgi Bolshakov, a leading 
Washington-based KGB official, that the United States would resume low- 
level aircraft reconnaissance of the Cuban island if Khrushchev did not 
remove the 1L-28 bombers; and that the president needed a response to this 
ultimatum before his press conference, scheduled for the following evening. 
Also on November 19, Fidel Castro informed U Thant that Cuba would not 
oppose the Soviet withdrawal of the IL-28s from the island. The next day 
Khrushchev was therefore able to dispatch a message to JFK agreeing to 
withdraw the IL-28s. 

Moscow, November 20, 1962. 

I have studied attentively your considerations which were forwarded through 
our Ambassador in Washington in the evening of November 15. 2 1 wish first of 
all to express satisfaction with regard to your statement that the United States is 
also interested in the achievement of a rapid progress in untying the Cuban knot. 
This is our great desire too. It is good that you have confirmed once again that 
the U.S. commitment to give assurance of non-invasion of Cuba, which was 
agreed upon in the exchange of messages on October 27 and 28 remains firm 
and clear. I fully share also the thought expressed by you about the necessity to 
act with caution, to take into consideration the position of others. Now when we 
speak of eliminating the remnants of the crisis this is as important as at any of its 

Past stages. 

'Presumably a reference to Document 10. 

'Dobrynin handed Bobby Kennedy this message from Khrushchev at a November 20 meeting. 
2 See Document 16. 
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I always believed and believe now that both of us are guided by the realiza- 
tion of the immense responsibility for the peaceful settlement of the crisis over 
Cuba being completed. The basis for such settlement already exists: the sides 
have achieved an agreement and have taken upon themselves certain obliga- 
tions. It is precisely where we proceed from. 

What have we agreed upon? In brief our agreement has come to the follow- 
ing. 

The Soviet Union removes from Cuba rocket weapons which you called of- 
fensive and gives a possibility to ascertain this. The United States of America 
promptly removes the quarantine and gives assurances that there will be no in- 
vasion of Cuba, not only by the US but also by other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. This is the essence of our agreement. 

Later on you raised the question of removal of IL — 28 planes from Cuba. I 
think you could not feel the precariousness of that request. Now, of course, there 
may appear those who would wish to rummage in the wordings and to interpret 
them in different ways. But you and we do know well what kind of weapons they 
were that set the forest on fire, they were missiles. It was not accidental, indeed, 
that in our and your message of October 27 and 28 there was not a single men- 
tion of bomber planes and specifically of IL^28’s. At the same time those mes- 
sages have direct reference to rocket weapons. 

By the way, you yourself refer not to direct obligations of the sides but to the 
understanding implied by the American side in the expression offensive 
weapons” mentioned in the messages and in this connection you recall your TV 
address of October 22 3 and your proclamation of October 23. But you will agree, 
Mr. President, that messages that fix the subject of agreement and unilateral 
statements of the US Government are two different things indeed. 

I informed you that the IL^28 planes are twelve years old and by their com- 
bat characteristics they at present cannot be classified as offensive types of 
weapons. In spite of all this, we regarded [y]our request with understanding. We 
took into consideration that you made certain statements and therefore the ques- 
tion of removal of IL-28 planes assumed for you as President a certain signifi- 
cance and probably created certain difficulties. We grant it. Since you might 
really have your difficulties in this question we moved in your direction having 
informed you of our consent to remove these planes from Cuba. What is the sit- 
uation now if to summarize it in short and to speak of the main? 

We have dismantled and removed from Cuba all the medium range ballistic 
missiles to the last with nuclear warheads for them. All the nuclear weapons have 
been taken away from Cuba. The Soviet personnel who were servicing the 
rocket installations have also been withdrawn. We have stated it to your repre- 
sentatives at the negotiations in New York too. 

The US Government was afforded the possibility to ascertain the fact that all 
42 missiles that were in Cuba have really been removed. 

Moreover, we expressed our readiness to remove also the IL-28 planes from 
Cuba. I inform you that we intend to remove them within a month term and 



’See Chapter 4, Document 14. 
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may be even sooner since the term for the removal of these planes is not a mat- 
ter of principle for us. We are prepared to remove simultaneously with the 1L-Z8 
planes all the Soviet personnel connected with the servicing of these planes. 

What can be said in connection with the commitments of the American 
side? Proper consideration through the UN of the commitment not to invade 
Cuba— and it is the main commitment of your side— so far is being delayed. 
The quarantine has not been lifted as yet. Permit me to express the hope that 
with receipt of this communication of mine you will issue instructions to the ef- 
fect that the quarantine be lifted immediately with the withdrawal of your naval 
and other military units from the Caribbean area. . . . 



19. Summary Record of ExComm Meeting 

ExComm officials learn of Khrushchev’s decision to remove the IL-28s. And 
JFK decides that the American no-invasion pledge regarding Cuba should be 
made only informally. 

Washington, November 20, 1962, 3:30 p.m. 

Khrushchev’s reply 1 was read to the group, the President not having yet ar- 

rived. r 

A statement to be made by the President at his 6:00 PM press conference was 

discussed and approved. 2 The following decisions were reached. 

a. The quarantine is to be lifted immediately and a proclamation revoking it 

is to be prepared. . , . 

bUS naval forces in the Caribbean will remain there for the time being 
and carry out normal exercises. Ships in the area will not be removed because it 
is normal for some to be always on station in the Caribbean. Latin American 
ships which are in the quarantine force will be asked to stay and participate in 
exercises. 

c. Secretary McNamara recommended, and the President agreed, that there 
would be no low-level reconnaissance missions flown tomorrow. 

d. High-level flights averaging not more than one a day will continue inter- 
mittently because of the importance of knowing that the IL-28 bombers are ac- 
tually being removed. 

Two other actions are to be taken without public notice: 

a. The SAC air alert will be terminated and all other military forces will be 
put on a reduced alert basis. 

b. TAC planes concentrated along the coast will be deployed inland. 

'See Document 18. 

2 See Document 20. 
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Secretary McNamara recommended that within forty-eight hours we an- 
nounce that the air reserves called up for the Cuban [missile] crisis would be re- 
leased before Christmas. . . . 

The President [who arrived at 4 p.m.] asked where the question of our no- 
invasion assurance stands. In the light of what Khrushchev has agreed to do, if 
he does not get our assurances he will have very little. We should keep the as- 
surances informal and not follow up with a formal document in the UN. 

Alexis Johnson returned to the meeting to report that ABC reporter John 
Scali had been given the substance of Khrushchev’s reply by a Russian source. 3 
There followed a discussion of whether we should insist on shipside inspection 
of the IL-28 bomber removal. No clear decision was reached, some of the group 
believing we should insist on the shipside inspection and others saying this was 
not necessary. 

There was further discussion of the no-invasion assurances. The Attorney 
General expressed his opposition to giving the assurance informally. We would 
be giving away a bargaining counter because Khrushchev is not insisting on hav- 
ing formal assurances. The President restated his view that Khrushchev would 
be in a difficult position if he gave us something and got nothing in return. We 
do not want to convey to him that we are going back on what he considers our 
bargain. 

An instruction to McCloy and Stevenson 4 is to be drafted which says that we 
will make no formal no-invasion assurance and explained why we declined to do 



20. President Kennedy’s News Conference 



Khrushchev's message of November 20 enables the president to announce to 
the press that the quarantine around Cuba will be lifted as the IL-28 issue 
has been resolved. On the question of whether the American commitment not 
to invade Cuba is absolute, JFK is equivocal. 



November 20, 1962. 

[This press conference took place in the State Department Auditorium at 6 p.m.] 
THE PRESIDENT. 

. . .1 have today been informed by Chairman Khrushchev that all of the 
IL-28 bombers now in Cuba will be withdrawn in 30 days. He also agrees that 



J KGB officer Feklisov had met with Scali at Aldo’s Restaurant in the early afternoon of Novem- 
ber 20. 

These instructions were issued the following day. 

5 McGeorge Bundy produced this memorandum. 
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these planes can be observed and counted as they leave. Inasmuch as this goes a 
long way towards reducing the danger which faced this hemisphere 4 weeks ago, 

I have this afternoon instructed the Secretary of Defense to lift our naval quar- 
antine. 

In view of this action, I want to take this opportunity to bring the American 
people up to date on the Cuban crisis and to review the progress made thus far 
in fulfilling the understandings between Soviet Chairman Khrushchev and my- 
self as set forth in our letters of October 27 and 28. Chairman Khrushchev, it will 
be recalled, agreed to remove from Cuba all weapons systems capable of offen- 
sive use, to halt the further introduction of such weapons into Cuba, and to per- 
mit appropriate United Nations observation and supervision to insure the 
carrying out and continuation of these commitments. We on our part agreed that 
once these adequate arrangements for verification had been established we 
would remove our naval quarantine and give assurances against an invasion of 
Cuba. 

The evidence to date indicates that all known offensive missile sites in Cuba 
have been dismantled. The missiles and their associated equipment have been 
loaded on Soviet ships. And our inspection at sea of these departing ships has 
confirmed that the number of missiles reported by the Soviet Union as having 
been brought into Cuba, which closely corresponded to our own information, 
has now been removed. In addition, the Soviet Government has stated that all 
nuclear weapons have been withdrawn from Cuba and no offensive weapons will 
be reintroduced. 

Nevertheless, important parts of the understanding of October 27th and 28th 
remain to be carried out. The Cuban Government has not yet permitted the 
United Nations to verify whether all offensive weapons have been removed, and 
no lasting safeguards have yet been established against the future introduction of 
offensive weapons back into Cuba. 

Consequently, if the Western Hemisphere is to continue to be protected 
against offensive weapons, this Government has no choice but to pursue its own 
means of checking on military activities in Cuba. The importance of our con- 
tinued vigilance is underlined by our identification in recent days of a number 
of Soviet ground combat units in Cuba, although we are informed that these and 
other Soviet units were associated with the protection of offensive weapons sys- 
tems , and will also be withdrawn in due course. 

I repeat, we would like nothing better than adequate international arrange- 
ments for the task of inspection and verification in Cuba, and we are prepared 
to continue our efforts to achieve such arrangements. Until that is done, difficult 
problems remain. As for our part, if all offensive weapons systems are removed 
from Cuba and kept out of the hemisphere in the future, under adequate verifi- 
cation and safeguards, and if Cuba is not used for the export of aggressive Com- 
munist purposes, there will be peace in the Caribbean. And as I said in 
September, “we shall neither initiate nor permit aggression in this hemisphere.” 1 

We will not, of course, abandon the political, economic, and other efforts of 
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'From his statement at the press conference on September 13. See Chapter 3, Document 12. 
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this hemisphere to halt subversion from Cuba nor our purpose and hope that the 
Cuban people shall some day be truly free. But these policies are very different 
from any intent to launch a military invasion of the island. 

In short, the record of recent weeks shows real progress and we are hopeful 
that further progress can be made. The completion of the commitment on both 
sides and the achievement of a peaceful solution to the Cuban crisis might well / j 
open the door to the solution of other outstanding problems. [ ) 

May I add this final thought in this week of Thanksgiving: there is much for 
which we can be grateful as we look back to where we stood only 4 weeks ago— 
the unity of this hemisphere, the support of our allies, and the calm determina- 
tion of the American people. These qualities may be tested many more times in 
this decade, but we have increased reason to be confident that those qualities will 

continue to serve the cause of freedom with distinction in the years to come 

Q. Mr. President, with respect to your no-invasion pledge, there has been 
considerable discussion and speculation in the press as to the exact scope of this 
pledge. I believe that Chairman Khrushchev, in his letter of the 28th, made the 
assumption, or the implication, or the statement, that no attack would be made 
on Castro, not only by the United States, but any other country in the Western ‘ 

Hemisphere. It appeared to be an implication that possibly you would be willing 
to guarantee Castro against any and all enemies anywhere. Now I realize that in 
your letter there was nothing of that sort and you've touched on this today, but 
I'm wondering if you can be a bit more specific on the scope of your no-invasion 
pledge. 

THE PRESIDENT. I think that today's statement describes very clearly what the 
policy is of the Government in regard to no-invasion. I think if you re-read the 
statement you will see the position of the Government on that matter. 

Q. Mr. President, in speaking of “adequate verification,'' does this mean that 
we insist upon onsite inspection? Would we be satisfied with anything less than 
actual, on-the-spot inspection in Cuba? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we have thought that to provide adequate inspection, 
it should be onsite. As you know, Mr. Castro has not agreed to that, so we have 
had to use our own resources to implement the decision of the Organization of 
American States that the hemisphere should continue to keep itself informed 

about the development of weapons systems in Cuba 

Q. Mr. President, another question on Cuba. Is it your position, sir, that you 
will issue a formal no-invasion pledge only after satisfactory arrangements have 
been made for verification and after adequate arrangements have been made to 
make sure that such weapons are not reintroduced once more? 

THE PRESIDENT. Quite obviously, as I said in my statements, serious problems 
remain as to verification and reassurance, and, therefore, this matter of our ne- 
gotiations really are not— have not been completed and until they're completed, 
of course, I suppose we're not going to be fully satisfied that there will be peace 

in the Caribbean. I 

In regard to my feelings about what remains to be done, and on the matter j 

of invasion, I think my statement is the best expression of our views. , 

Q. Mr. President, what would we accept as a guarantee, as a safeguard against 
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reintroduction? Can that be achieved by anything short of continuous aerial re- 

connaissance? . . , . , c 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I think that what we would like to have is the kind ot 

inspection on the ground which would make any other means of obtaining in- 
formation unnecessary. 

Q. A continuing inspection after the settlement— 

THE PRESIDENT. Inspection which would provide us with assurances that 
there are not on the island weapons capable of offensive action against the 
United States or neighboring countries and that they will not be reintroduced. 
Obviously, that is our goal. If we do not achieve that goal, then we have to use 
other resources to assure ourselves that weapons are not there, or that they’re not 

Q. Sir, would you please clear up for us our relationship with the United Na- 
tions? If we wanted to invade Cuba, if we wanted to take unilateral action in any 
way, could we do so without the approval of the United Nations? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I don’t think a question— you have to really give me a 
much more detailed hypothetical question before I could consider answering it 
and even under those conditions it might not be wise. Obviously, the Unite 
States— let’s use a hypothetical case, which is always better— the United States 
has the means as a sovereign power to defend itself. And of course exercises that 
power, has in the past, and would in the future. We would hope to exercise it in 
a way consistent with our treaty obligations, including the United Nations Char- 
ter. But we, of course, keep to ourselves and hold to ourselves under the United 
States Constitution and under the laws of international law, the right to defend 
our security. On our own, if necessary— though we, as I say, hope to always move 
in concert with our allies, but on our own if that situation was necessary to pro- 
tect our survival or integrity or other vital interests 



21. Summary of ExComm Meeting 



JFK tells his advisers he does not wish to give Khrushchev (and Castro ) an 
ironclad guarantee against a U.S. invasion of Cuba. 

Washington, November 21, 1962. 

Three draft instructions, 1 one written by McCloy, another by Stevenson, 
and a third by the State Department, were discussed. The State draft was largely 
a restatement of the President’s press conference statement. 2 It made the point 
that we cannot ignore the necessity of ensuring the peace and security of the 

'These draft instructions were for a U.S. declaration to be made at the UN on the question of 
an American no-invasion pledge regarding Cuba. 

2 On November 20. See Document 20. 
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hemisphere. We must satisfy ourselves that no offensive weapons remain in 
Cuba. The burden is on Cuba, not the USSR, to ensure that we can do this. The 
State [Department] draft was described as an offering document. 

Mr. Ball said that McCloy s view is that we got from the Russians more than 
we expected. Therefore, we should not put so much stress on ground inspection 3 
now that if we don’t get it it is a defeat for us. 

The President agreed that we could abandon insistence on ground inspec- 
tion, but he felt that the proposed no-invasion assurances were too hard. He said 
our objective is to preserve our right to invade Cuba in the event of civil war, if 
there were guerrilla activities in other Latin American countries or if offensive 
weapons were reintroduced into Cuba. We do not want to build up Castro by 
means of a no-invasion guarantee. The pertinent sentence in the declaration 
which we would make to the UN Security Council was revised . 4 

The President left the meeting after approving an interim reply 5 to the most 
recent message from Khrushchev. 6 . . . I 



22. Message from President Kennedy to 
Chairman Khrushchev 

! 

i 

j 

Kennedy confirms for Khrushchev what he had stated at his press conference 

the previous day— that the blockade will end as the lL-28s are being 

withdrawn. He also touches on the issue of a U.S. no-invasion pledge. 

Washington, November 21, 1962. j 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I have been glad to get your letter of November 20, 1 
which arrived in good time yesterday. As you will have seen, I was able to an- 
nounce the lifting of our quarantine promptly at my press conference, on the 
basis of your welcome assurance that the IL-28 bombers will be removed within 
a month. 

I am now instructing our negotiators in New York 2 to move ahead promptly 
with proposals for a solution of the remaining elements in the Cuban problem. 

I do not wish to confuse the discussion by trying to state our present position in 
detail in this message, but I do want you to know that I continue to believe that 

J The idea behind ground inspection was that it would prove that all the missiles had been with- 
drawn from Cuba. 

Tor this draft declaration as sent to U.S. officials at the UN, see Document 205 in Department 
of State, Foreign Relations of the United States, 1961-1963, XI (Washington, D.C., 1996), 517-519. 

5 See Document 22. 

6 See Document 18. Bromley Smith produced this memorandum. 

'See Document 18. 

2 Namely, Stevenson and McCloy. 
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it is important to settle this matter promptly and on reasonable terms, so that we 
may move on to other issues. I regret that you have been unable to persuade Mr. 
Castro to accept a suitable form of inspection or verification in Cuba, and that 
in consequence we must continue to rely upon our own means of information. 
But, as I said yesterday, 3 there need be no fear of any invasion of Cuba while mat- 
ters take their present favorable course. 



23. Memorandum of Conversation Between First _ 
Deputy Chairman of the Soviet Council of Ministers 
Anastas I. Mikoyan and Attorney General Kennedy 



One positive consequence of the missile crisis was a heightened desire on the 
part of the superpowers to make the cold war safer. The 1963 'Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty would be one sign of this enlarged Soviet-American commitment 
to conciliation. A meeting between Bobby Kennedy and one of Khrushchev's 
closest aides conveys a sense of this mutual superpower interest in improved 
relations. 



November 30, 1962. 

On the evening of 30 November, A. I. Mikoyan was present at a din- 
ner in honor of the American Secretary of the Interior [Stewart] Udall. The 
guests included R. Kennedy, Under Secretary of State [George] Ball, the chair- 
man of the Presidents Council of Economic Advisors [Walter] Heller, the chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the “New York Times" [Orville] Dryfoos, and 
the Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin. 

All the American guests were with their wives, except for Robert Kennedy 
who came with his eldest daughter, age 13. He has seven children in all. He said 
that his wife, together with the other six [children], who had the flu, had gone to 
Florida to bring them up to [good] condition. 

Before dinner, Robert Kennedy , after conversations of a protocol-like nature 
in the presence of all, asked A. I. Mikoyan to step into another room. . . . 

Then he [Robert Kennedy] touched on the major questions for which they 
had left the company— the significance of yesterday’s conversations with Presi- 
dent Kennedy 1 and the need for contacts between Khrushchev and Kennedy and 
mutual actions. 

The President, said R. Kennedy , considers yesterday’s conversation extremely 
useful, promoting further mutual comprehension between our governments and 



J At his November 20 press conference. See Document 20. 

'On November 29 JFK and Mikoyan had met for more than three hours. 
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their heads. In this respect, this meeting can be characterized as definite 
progress. Such is the opinion of the president himself. 

What is most important now?, continued R. Kennedy. The most important, 
even more important than the fates of my children and your grandchildren, al- 
though they, of course, are the nearest and dearest to us, is the question of mu- 
tual understanding between Chairman Khrushchev and President Kennedy. 
Indeed, it now decides the fate of the world. One must admit that in the course 
of the recent crisis, their personal relations and mutual trust underwent serious 
trials, as a result of which, frankly speaking, damage was sustained. Therefore, it 
is very important to do everything to restore fully the trust on which so much de- 
pends. We ourselves understand the need for this, for we must look ahead. We, 
concluded R. Kennedy, sincerely hope that the development of our relations can 
follow a happier course than in the past. 

A. I. Mikoyan replied to R. Kennedy that he fully agrees with the idea of the 
importance for preserving peace and for the basic improvement of relations be- 
tween our countries of good personal relations between N. S. Khrushchev and 
President Kennedy, their mutual understanding and trust of one another. As one 
of N. S. Khrushchev’s comrades-in-arms, said A. I. Mikoyan, I can assure you 
that exactly these thoughts define his approach to his relations with the USA 
president. N. S. Khrushchev values the personal quality of these relations. The 
Soviet government renders its due to the self-possession exhibited by the presi- 
dent in the most dangerous moment, when the world stood at the edge of ther- 
monuclear war, but by mutual concessions and compromises, succeeded in 
averting this war. 

Moscow, continued A. I. Mikoyan, noticed the positive role you, the presi- 
dent’s brother, played during the confidential negotiations between the president 
and the head of the Soviet state. Of course, we understand, that you did this, as 
did we, in the interests of one’s own country, one’s own people. It was important, 
however, that you understood correctly, in the critical moment, what those in- 
terests were. Let us now complete the outlined resolution to the Cuban question, 
without complicating it with trivial formal cavils or even worse, some deviation 
from the agreement on the final settlement of this question. Indeed, if one speaks 
the truth, there’s not much left to do; it is only necessary to put in writing or to 
finalize, without excessive procrastination that which the American side obli- 
gated itself to do during the exchange of messages between N. S. Khrushchev 

and the president. 2 , 

R Kennedy noted that he agreed that little of essence remained to be done- 
indeed, "it’s 90 percent done,” although there are still difficulties that must be 
overcome. But he, R. Kennedy, did not intend to analyze these difficulties. They 
were the subject of detailed discussion in New York. 3 He only wanted to em- 
phasize briefly that with which he began: the importance of further developing 
mutual understanding between the president and N. S. Khrushchev. This will 



! Namely, the American no-invasion pledge contained in Kennedy’s October 27 message to 

[hrushchev. ...... 

J McCloy, Stevenson, and Kuznetsov participated in this discussion. 
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determine to a large extent the success and solution of other questions that still 



await settlement. 

A T. Mikovan agreed with this. ... 

In concluding the conversation, R. Kennedy asked [Mikoyan] to give greet- 
ings to N. S. Khrushchev. In his turn A. I. Mikoyan sent greetings to the presi- 

dent. , 

Robert Kennedy showed interest in visiting the Soviet Union and expressed 

this desire. , 

A. T. Mikovan said that this was a good idea and completely realizable. It the 
decrease in tension between [our] countries continues further and the political 
atmosphere warms up, then this trip would not only be interesting but useful for 
him. . . . 4 " 



Beginning on December 3, the Soviet ID-28 bombers were removed from 
Cuba. With this matter out of the way , the salient issue left over from the 
missile crisis , especially from Moscow’s point of view, was the need to register 
in documents with the United Nations the Russian and American pledges 
made in the settlement. In correspondence with JFK, Khrushchev makes clear 
that he is particularly eager to see Kennedy’s promise not to invade Cuba 
highlighted in this way. He also discusses the use of confidential channels of 
communication between the Soviet and American governments. 



Dear Mr. President, It would seem that you and we have come now to a 
final stage in the elimination of tension around Cuba. Our relations are already 
entering now their formal course since all those means 1 placed by us on the 
Cuban territory which you considered offensive are withdrawn and you ascer- 
tained that to which effect a statement was already made by your side. 2 

That is good. We appreciate that you just as we approached not dogmatically 
the solution of the question of eliminating the tension which evolved and this 
enabled us under existing conditions to find also a more flexible form of verifi- 
cation of the withdrawal of the above mentioned means. ? Understanding and 

’Ambassador Dobrynin and Third Secretary at the Soviet Embassy Igor D. Bubnov transcribed 
this conversation between Bobby Kennedy and Mikoyan. 

'Weapons, in other words. 

Presumably a reference to JFK’s November 20 press conference. See Document 2U. 

Mn other words, there had not been UN verification, as originally intended, but U.S. intelli- 
gence had been allowed by the Russians to count the offensive weapons on Soviet ships heading back 
to the Soviet Union. 




from Chairman Khrushchev to 




Moscow, December 11, 1962. 
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flexibility displayed by you in this matter are highly appreciated by us though our 
criticism of American imperialism remains in force because that conflict was in- 
deed created by the policy of the United States with regard to Cuba. 

More resolute steps should be taken now to move towards finalizing the elim- 
ination of this tension, i.e. you on your part should clearly confirm at the U.N. 
as you did at your [November 20] press conference and in your messages to me 
the pledge of non-invasion of Cuba by the United States and your allies. . . . 

I believe that you already had an opportunity to familiarize yourself with the 
text proposed by us 4 of a brief declaration of the Soviet Government in which the 
Soviet Union’s main commitments resulting from the exchange of messages be- 
tween us are formulated. We proceed from the assumption that an analogous 
brief declaration should be made by the U.S. Government and that the main 
U.S. commitments resulting from the exchange of messages 5 will also be fixed in 
it. Have a look, Mr. President, at this proposal submitted by us through your rep- 
resentatives in New York. 

But notwithstanding what the agreement on the concrete texts of our decla- 
rations at this concluding stage will be, anyway the basic goal has been achieved 
and tension removed. I will tell you frankly that we have removed our means 
from Cuba relying on your assurance that the United States and its allies will not 
invade Cuba. . . . 

Within a short period of time we and you have lived through a rather acute 
crisis. The acuteness of it was that we and you were already prepared to fight and 
this would lead to a thermonuclear war. Yes, to a thermonuclear world war with 
all its dreadful consequences. We took it into account and, being convinced that 
mankind would never forgive the statesmen who would not exhaust all possibil- 
ities to prevent catastrophe, agreed to a compromise although we understood — 
and we state it now— that your claims had no grounds whatsoever, had no legal 
basis and represented a manifestation of sheer arbitrariness in international af- 
fairs. We agreed to a compromise because our main purpose was to extend a 
helping hand to the Cuban people in order to exclude the possibility of invasion 
of Cuba so that Cuba could exist and develop as a free sovereign state. This is 
our main purpose today, it remains to be our main purpose for tomorrow and we 
did not and do not pursue any other purposes. 

Therefore, Mr. President, everything— the stability in this area and not only 
in this area but in the entire world— depends on how you will now fulfill the 
commitments taken by you. Furthermore, it will be now a sort of litmus paper, 
an indicator whether it is possible to trust if similar difficulties arise in other ge- 
ographical areas. I think you will agree that if our arrangement for settling the 
Cuban crisis fails it will undermine a possibility for manoeuvre which you and 
we would resort to for elimination of danger, a possibility for compromise in the 
future if similar difficulties arise in other areas of the world, and they really can 



4 In this draft declaration, presented by the Russians on December 6 during the ongoing negoti- 
ations in New York, the Soviet government stated that offensive weapons had been withdrawn from 
Cuba and would not be deployed again on the island; and called for the continuation of negotiations 
aimed at stabilizing the situation in the Caribbean. 

5 A reference to those sent between Kennedy and Khrushchev on October 27 and 28. 
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arise. We attach great significance to all this, and subsequent development will 
depend on you as President and on the U.S. Government. 

We believe that the guarantees for non-invasion of Cuba given by you will be 
maintained and not only in the period of your stay in the White House that, to 
use an expression, goes without saying. We believe that you'vdl be able to re- 
ceive a mandate at the next election too, that is that you will be the U.S. Pre si- 
dent for six years, which would appeal to us. At our times, six years m world 
politics is a long period of time and during that period we could create good con- 
ditions for peaceful coexistence on earth and this would be highly appreciated 
bv the peoples of our countries as well as by all other peoples. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would like to express a wish that you follow the 
right way, as we do, in appraising the situation. Now it is of special importance 
to provide for the possibility of an exchange of opinion through confidentia 
channels which you and 1 have set up and which we use. But the confidential 
nature of our personal relations will depend on whether you fulfill as we did 
the commitments taken by you and give instructions to your representatives in 
New York to formalize these commitments in appropriate documents. 1 his is 
needed in order that all the peoples be sure that tension in the Caribbean is a 
matter of yesterday and that now normal conditions have been really created in 
the world. And for this it is necessary to fix the assumed commitments in the doc- 
uments of both sides and register them with the United Nations. ... 

I would like to express to you my disapproval of certain things. We read now 
various articles by your columnists and correspondents and we are concerned 
that in those articles they are widely commenting on the confidential exchange 
of opinion and it is being done by the people who as it would seem have no re- 
lation to confidential channels set up between us. Judging by the contents ot 
these articles it is clear that their authors are well informed and we get an im- 
pression that this is not a result of an accidental leak of the confidential in or- 
mation but a result of benevolence for those people into whose hands gets the 
information they make public. This evidently is done for the purpose of inform- 
ing the public in a one-sided way. 

Frankly speaking, if we use the confidential communications this way, it will 
be far from facilitating confidence in those channels. You yourself realize that it 
your side begins to act in the way that our exchange of opinion by way of confi- 
dential channels will leak through fingers these channels will cease to be ot use 
and may even cause harm. But this is up to you. If you consider that those chan- 
nels have outlived themselves and are of no use any longer, then we also will 
draw appropriate conclusions in this respect. I tell you this straightforwardly and 
I would like to know your opinion on this matter. 1 have been denouncing Amer- 
ican imperialism. But on the other hand 1 consider it useful for us to continue 
to maintain the possibility of confidential exchange of opinion because a mini- 
mum of personal trust is necessary for leading statesmen of both countries and 
this corresponds to the interests of our countries and peoples, to the interests ot 
peace all over the world. 

6 A reference presumably to the Bolshakov and perhaps also the Dobrynin secret channel to 
Robert Kennedy. See also Document 25, footnote 6. 
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Let us, Mr. President, eliminate promptly the consequences of the Cuban 
crisis and get down to solving other questions, and we have them in number. 7 . 

Please, excuse me for my straightforwardness and frankness but I believe as 
before that a frank and straightforward exchange of opinion is needed to avoid 
the worst. 

Please, convey to your wife and your whole family wishes of good health from 
myself, my wife and my entire family. 



25. Message from President Kennedy to 
Chairman Khrushchev 

I 

JFK replies to Khrushchev , saying that a U.S. no-invasion pledge regarding 
Cuba can be registered with the UN only if proper verification of the removal 
of all the missiles from Cuba takes place (a condition that could not be met , 
as Castro would not allow inspectors on Cuban soil), if Cuba committed no 
acts of aggression in the Western Hemisphere , and if no nuclear weapons 
were redeployed on the island. 

i 

Washington, December 14, 1962. 

DEAR Mr. Chairman: I was glad to have your message of December ll 1 and 
to know that you believe, as we do, that we have come to the final stage of the 
Cuban affair between us, the settlement of which will have significance for our 
future relations and for our ability to overcome other difficulties. I wish to thank 
you for your expression of appreciation of the understanding and flexibility we 
have tried to display. 

I have followed with close attention the negotiations on the final settlement 
of the Cuban question between your representative, Mr. Kuznetsov, and our rep- 
resentatives, Ambassador Stevenson and Mr. McCloy, in New York. In these ne- 
gotiations we have tried to understand your position and I am glad to note that 
Mr. Kuznetsov has also shown effort to understand our problems. It is clearly in 
the interest of both sides that we reach agreement on how finally to dispose of 
the Cuban crisis. To this end, Ambassador Stevenson and Mr. McCloy presented 
on Wednesday a new draft of a joint statement which by now has certainly 
reached you. 2 1 wish to assure you that it is our purpose to end this affair as sim- 
ply and clearly as possible. 

You refer to the importance of my statements on an invasion of Cuba and of 

7 There follows at this point in the text a section on the test-ban issue and the German question. 

'See Document 24. , , 

2 For this statement draft, see Document 243 in Department of State, Foreign Relations of tne 
United States, 1961-1963, XI, 611-613. 
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our intention to fulfill them, so that no doubts are sown from the very start. I have 
already stated my position publicly in my press conference on November 20th, 
and I am glad that this statement appears to have your understanding; we have 
never wanted to be driven by the acts of others into war in Cuba. The other side 
of the coin, however, is that we do need to have adequate assurances that all of- 
fensive weapons are removed from Cuba and are not reintroduced, and that 
Cuba itself commits no aggressive acts against any of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. As I understand you, you feel confident that Cuba will not in fact 
engage in such aggressive acts, and of course I already have your own assurance 
about the offensive weapons. So I myself should suppose that you could accept 
our position -but it is probably better to leave final discussion of these matters 
to our representatives in New York. I quite agree with you that the larger part of 
the crisis has now been ended and we should not permit others to stand in the 
way of promptly settling the rest without further acrimony. 

With regard to your reference to the confidential channels set up between 
us, I can assure you that I value them. I have not concealed from you that it was 
a serious disappointment to me that dangerously misleading information should 
have come through these channels before the recent crisis. 4 You may also wish 
to know that by an accident or misunderstanding one of your diplomats appears 
to have used a representative of a private television network as a channel to us. 
This is always unwise in our country, where the members of the press often in- 
sist on printing at some later time what they may learn privately. 

Because our systems are so different, you may not be fully familiar with the 
practices of the American press. The competition for news in this country is 
fierce. A number of the competitors are not great admirers of my Administration, 
and perhaps an even larger number are not wholly friendly to yours. Here in 
Washington we have 1200 reporters accredited to the White House alone, and 
thousands more in other assignments. Not one of them is accountable to this 
government for what he reports. It would be a great mistake to think that what 
appears in newspapers and magazines necessarily has anything to do with the 
policy and purpose of this government. I am glad to say that I have some friends 
among newspapermen, but no spokesmen. 

But let me emphasize again that we do indeed value these confidential chan- 
nels. I entirely share your view that some trust is necessary for leading statesmen 
of our two countries; I believe that it is important to build the area of trust wher- 
ever possible. I shall of course continue to hold and to express my convictions 
about the relative merits of our systems of government, and I will not be sur- 
prised if you do the same. 

In particular, we have been very glad to have opportunities for private ex- 
changes with and through Mr. Bolshakov, and I am sorry to learn that he is re- 

*See Document 20. , , . t ~ u • * 

Presumably a reference to Bolshakov’s dealings with Robert Kennedy, and also to Dobrynin s 
statements in meetings with various American officials in early September that no offensive weapons 

were being sent to Cuba. . . 

5 JFK was referring to the secret dialogue between KGB agent Fekhsov and American corre- 
spondent Scali, and specifically the leak to Scali, apparently by the Russians, of Khrushchevs No- 
vember 20 message to JFK. 
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turning to Moscow. 6 It is our impression that he has made a real effort to improve 
communications and understanding between our two governments, and we shall 
miss him very much. 

I appreciate your writing me so frankly, and in return I have tried to be as 
straightforward, for I agree with you that only through such frank exchanges can 
we better understand our respective points of view. Partly for this reason I re- 
frained in my last press conference from commenting on certain aspects of your 
speech before the Supreme Soviet 7 with which you realize, of course, we could 
not agree. 

We also are hopeful that once the Cuban crisis is behind us, we shall be able 
to tackle the other problems confronting us and to find the path to their solu- 
tion. 8 . . . 

Thank you for your expressions of good wishes to me and my family, and let 
me in turn send you and your wife and family our personal good wishes for the 
coming year. 



26 . Television and Radio Interview of 
President Kennedy . 



With 1 962 drawing to a close , JFK reflects in an interview with the press on 
the dangers of the missile crisis. He gives the impression of a man deeply 
affected by the experience. 



December 17, 1962.' 



. . . THE PRESIDENT. I think, looking back on Cuba, 2 what is of concern is the 
fact that both governments were so far out of contact, really. I don’t think that we 
expected that he [Khrushchev] would put the missiles in Cuba, because it would 
have seemed such an imprudent action for him to take, as it was later proved. 
Now, he obviously must have thought that he could do it in secret and that the 
United States would accept it. So that he did not judge our intentions accurately. 

Well, now, if you look at the history of this century, where World War I really 
came through a series of misjudgments of the intentions of others, certainly 



6 Moscow had recalled Bolshakov, who had transmitted many messages between Khrushchev 
and John Kennedy via Robert Kennedy, after the American press reported that he had played a role 
in deceiving the Kennedy administration about the missiles in Cuba before the onset of the crisis. 

7 On December 12. 

There follows at this point in the text two paragraphs on the German question and the test ban. 

This interview was recorded on December 16 at the White House and broadcast on television 
on December 17. 

2 JFK meant the missile crisis, specifically. 
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World War II, where Hitler thought that he could seize Poland, that the British 
might not fight, and if they fought, after the defeat of Poland they might not con- 
tinue to fight, Korea, where obviously the North Koreans did not think we were 
going to come in, and Korea, when we did not think the Chinese were going to 
come in, when you look at all those misjudgments which brought on war, and 
then you see the Soviet Union and the United States so far separated in their be- 
liefs, we believing in a world of independent sovereign and different diverse na- 
tions, they believing in a monolithic Communist world, and you put the nuclear 
equation into that struggle, that is what makes this, as I said before, such a dan- 
gerous time, and that we must proceed with firmness and also with the best in- 
formation we can get, and also with care. There is nothing-one mistake can 
make this whole thing blow up. So that-one major mistake either by Mr. 
Khrushchev or by us here— so that is why it is much easier to make speeches 
about some of the things which we ought to be doing, but I think that anybody 
who looks at the fatality lists on atomic weapons, and realizes that the Commu- 
nists have a completely twisted view of the United States, and that we don t com- 
prehend them, that is what makes life in the sixties hazardous. . . . 



27. Letter from UN Ambassador Stevenson and Soviet 
First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs Kuznetsov 
to UN Secretary General U Thant 

Adlai Stevenson and Vasily Kuznetsov, both of whom had been centrally 
involved in December in the effort to achieve closure on the missile crisis by 
producing a joint declaration on superpower commitments on Cuba, inform 
the UN secretary general in effect that they have been unable to accomplish 
this. Accordingly they ask U Thant to remove the Cuban issue from the 
Security Council agenda. The process of trying to tie up the loose ends of the 
missile crisis was finally at an end. 

January 7, 1963. 

On behalf of the Governments of the United States of America and the So- 
viet Union, we desire to express to you our appreciation for your efforts in assist- 
ing our Governments to avert the serious threat to the peace which recently 
arose in the Caribbean area. 

While it has not been possible for our Governments to resolve all the prob- 
lems that have arisen in connexion with this affair, they believe that, in view of 
the degree of understanding reached between them on the settlement of the cri- 
sis and the extent of progress in the implementation of this understanding, it is 
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not necessary for this item to occupy further the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil at this time. 

The Governments of the United States of America and of the Soviet Union 
express the hope that the actions taken to avert the threat of war in connexion 
with this crisis will lead toward the adjustment of other differences between them 
and the general easing of tensions that could cause a further threat of war. 



